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CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS’ 


COLUMN. 


25 Cents a Month. READY TO-DAY. $3.00 a Year. 


THE BROADWAY 


Ne. 7. For March. 


CONTENTS : 


1. BREAKSPEARE, on THE FORTUNES OF A FREE LANCE. 
By the Author of “Guy Livingstone.” With a full page 
ustration. Chapter xxix. to xxxi. 


2, LONDON NEWSPAPER. By Henry Sedley, Editor of 
“The Round Table.” a 


8. WOMEN’S NOVELS. 


4. 7 STORY OF LORN LIGHT. A Poem. By Tom Hood. 
With a full page illustration. 


5. NEW YORK THEATRES. By Molyneux 8t. John. Part Il. 


6. PUBLIC STATUES IN LONDON. By Francis Turner Pal- 
grave. Part Il. 


7. WALL STREET AND AMERICAN FINANCE. By Robert 
Tomes. With an Illustration. 


8, ed THOUGHTS. By F.C. Burnand. Chapters xvi. 


9. CHANGE, A Poem. By Dora Greenwell. 


MEN OF THE TIME: A Dictio of Conpengeenton, con- 
taining Biographical Notices of ent Characters of bo! 
sexes. Seventh Edition, revised and brought down to the 


time. Thick 8vo, extra cloth, gilt top, 860 pages, 


This Edition has bem thoroughly revised and brought down to 
the present time. its soopeleiion a the aim of the work—as 
exp! in former mp bP ee been steadily kept in view 
namely: to farnish in as compact a form as — a Ppa of 
biographical sketches of eminent living characters ia all parts of 
the civilized world. Its plan has been materially improved by 
the addition of two entirely new features—the first, y to as- 
sumed names, which will enable the reader at once ae trace the 
authorship of any volume published with only initials or s 

adonym affixed. The second, a Bi dex, con 
fog the of birth and death of eminent characters who have 
passed away, and a reference to the edition of this work, | in which 
biography is to be found. 


4A NEW EDITION OF 
= == Baye on the és en 4 * Den 1s Se 
on the y 
fo Pits Bal Sa i. Cloth, extra, $ 175. 
In this Edition there will be found a pestontes on remarkable 
——r ms between certain _——- the Dean of Canter- 
bury’s “* ‘Queen's Engi'sh,”’ and certain passages by an earlier 
wri ra the same subject. 


SCRIPTURE PORTRAITS AND OTHER MISCELLANIES. 


Collected from the published writings of Arthur Penrhyn 
Stanley, D.D., Dean of Westminster. Crown 8vo., extra 
pe ene 


we S and on of sty) a Neotel rico pod saris 
t 7 y mA  sclebented - Popa 
the Gerke ofione of the mos belplag churchmen.” 


HOW TO awe ao NEW TESTAMENT. Tus Eritizs 
Sectiun ) "! = Alford, D.D., Dean of Csnter- 
ary. 16mo., Cloth, $1 


ESsAYS FROM “GOOD WORDS.” iy! Ragen. Author 
of “ The Eclipse of Faith.” lt doth, $1 


PAUL GERHARDT’S SPIRITUAL SONGS. Translated by John 
Kelly. Square 16mo., extra cloth, gilt edges, $2 50. 


A HAND-BOOK OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By William 
George Larkins. 16mo., green cloth, $t 25, of these works seu post-paid, to me ctines epee 
*,* Any of the above works will be t by mail, postage paid | ie ese ea ep 
wor een 
on Feceipt of price by the Publishers. —— 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
416 Broome Street, New York. 


POPULAR AND VALUABLE WORKS. 
JUST RECEIVED AND FOR SALE BY 


SCRIBNER, WELFORD &@ CO., 
654 BROADWAY. 


BETWEEN BLEECKER AND BOND STREETS. 





Messrs. SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO., call the attention of the 
reading public to the following popular and valuable works, just 
published in England, and supplies of which they have lately re- 

ceived. 


THACEBRAY’S WORKS. 


A new, uniform, and beautiful edition of W. M. Thackeray's 
Works, finely printed in large type, on exquisite paper, with all 
the original illustrations on steel and wood. A yolume to ap- 
pear monthly until completed. 
| NOW READY. 

VANITY FAIR. 

2 vols, 8vo., with 40 steel engravings, and nearly 200 wood cuts 
Price $7. 

PENDENNIS5. 
2 vole 8vo., with about 50 steel engravings, and nearly 200 wood 
cuts. Price $7. 


These four volumes introduce the standard edition of the works 
of this great novelist and satirist. The edition will be completed 
in about twenty volumes, and it will inclade a number of Mr. 
Thackeray’s productions not embraced in any previous collection 
ot his works. In elegance and luxuriousness of typographical ex- 
scution this edition will never be surpassed. 


DBLICIOUS CCOERBRY. 
THE EPICURE’S YEAR-BOOK AND TABLE COMPANION 
FOR 1868. 
Lwrropuction.—“ Ne Touchez pas 4 la Broche"’ 


Good Appetite. The Seasons in the Kitchen. 
Good Sense. Marketing for Table. 
Good Taste. Laying the Table. 

Good Host. “ The Point of the Knife.” 
Good Wine. The Wine. 

Good Company. Fish Dinners, 

Good Living. Dining in Paris. 

Good Food. London Dinners. 

Good Health. Doctors and Dinners. 
Good Fare. Cooks and Cookery. 
Good Table. Dainty Dishes. 

Good Digestion. Kitchen Economy. 


lelegant vol. 16mo. Extra cloth, $3 75. 


BENGLISH POBLIO SCHOOLS. 


The Public Schools: 
row, Ri 
author 


Winchester, Wes’ yy Shrews bu 
Notes of their ef ~ 

Etoniana.” 1 vol, small 8vo. cloth. 2125. 
These notices of the past and pres our Public Schools 

appeared, like “Etoniana,” in Black cood's Magazine, and were 

sufficiently popular to justify their rvpublication in a somewhat 

enlarged and corrected shape. 


HISTORY OF THE ANGLO-SAXONS. 


itary of he tot Suman. By Francis Palgrave, R. 8 
A. 8., &e. A pew “ tion, ilinstrated. 1 vol. malt ‘Byo, ex: 
tea loth. #250." 
A new and cheap edition of the best popular work on the sub- 
Ne ne 


SORIBNER, WELFORD & CO, 


654 Broadway, New York, 
BeTwaEx BLEBCKER AND Bonn 818. 





ESTABLISHED 1882, 


E. W. BURR, 


MANUFACTURING JEWELER, 
791 BROADWAY, N. ¥., 
Announces to his friends and the public that he has resumed 
the control of the Jewelry busit ess—for the past two years con- 
ducted by Jno. A. Reed—and will continue as heretofore, to keep 
& splendid selection:of - 
DIAMONDS AND OTHER GEM8, 
FINE WATCHES AND CHRONOMETERS, 
STERLING SILVER WARE, &c., &., 
andto Manufacture to Order, every thing in the above line, from 
‘the latest European styles, 
AT MANUFACTTRER® PRICES. 


SHIRLEY BROOK'S GREAT NOVEL. 
“*SQOONER OR LATER.’ 





An Original American Novel, 
“MW HUSBAND’S CRiME;” 


AND MISS WARNER'S 
“THREE LITTLE SPADES,” 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yors, 
L 
SOONER OR LATER. 
A Novel. 

Br SHIRLEY BROOKS. 
Author of “The Silver Cord,” &c., &e. 
With Illustrations by Gao. Du Mavnizr. 
8vo., Cloth, $2 00, 


a. are enabled to tulate. Mr, Shirley Brooks on the 
excellences of a tale by which his permenant plete among 

fing. Novelists will be in a t measure decid In more 

pany: 4 **Booner or Later” is magnus opus 60 far as 

proee fiction is copcerned.—[Atheneum. 

It is not often that we meet with a novel of which we can trul 

say that the Tay: is highly ooo ny the style is singular! brik. 


lant, and tene 16 thoro good; but these me La are 
united in the case of the book now before us. —{London Re- 
view. 


Mr. Brooks has produced bis most powerful and most artistic 
work. “Sooner or Later’’ isa moie remarkable book than often 
comes under the critic’s eye.—([Lllustrated London News. 
There is « batty, vi » vigorous, tone about all he writes, which 
never satiates, and welcome.... fhe dialogue is occa- 
sionally very lane “t er. 

The great beauty of ‘Sooner or Later” to he pastactin ot 
a painting which it displays.—([Iliustrated Times 
ery reader who can appreciate the sparkling style, the fine 
health ny ow 0 of animal spirits, the artistic effects, the smart say- 
i empbatic common sense, that mark eve ge, 
— sry’ a double enjoyment from its perusal. For all those 
graces dag my to jf -_— gene eye ane ry whieh be is 

great. e opeuing r 
te ieet, and the interes is absorbl ing all aloo, ides which 
there are distinct side carreat«, ful: o nse a end fun and 
that ruo YT age to, aad touch and mingle with, the 


main 
Mr. ee becca th thong claiming fall scope in converss- 
tions and deseri; for the display of his rare epigrammatic 
skill and soared Ss clear, bright narration, inda), = omnes and 
harrowing plot, whose mystery is 
py eh = tained throughout —(Usily Telegraph. 
1. 
MY HUSBAND'S CRIME. 
By M. R, Housexerrer. 
With Illustrations by Gaston Fay. 


8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


In. 
THREE LITTLE SPADES. 
By Awwa Wanyen, e 
Au or “Dollars and Cents,” “Mr, Rutherford’s Children,” 
“Casper,” &c. d&c. 


16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
Hazrsr & Broruses will send the above Works, by Mail, 
pos age prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt 
of ‘he Price, 








THE ALBION, 


















OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


THE BRITISH AND N. A. RB. M. STEAMSHIPS. 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 
Calling at Cork Harbour. 

. Wednesday, Mar. 11, 





AUSTRALASIAN leaves New York . 
IA. 1 





RUSSIA New York.... Wednesday, 18. 
SIBERIA leaves New York.... Wednesday, 

J ve leaves New York.... Wednesday, April 1. 
CHIN eaves New York .... Wednesday, April 8. 


AUS" TRALASL iMueon New, York.. *; Wednesday, April 15. 
Calef Cabin Passage. ....$130 00 | aunedl Cabin Passage... ..880 
TO PARIS. 

Chief Cabin Passage, $145, 

Payable in gold. 
Berths not secured until paid for. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 


The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Specie or 
Valuables unless Bills of , having the value exp » are 
signed therefor. 


Freight or Passage, apply to 
E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 





TEAM TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN 
(imeLanp). The Inman Line, under contract with the United 

Biates and British Governments for carrying the malls 

BVERY SATURDAY, and 
EVERY ALTERNATE TUESDAY, 
Pier 45, North River. 
KATES OF PASSAGE 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY, 


PAYABLE IN GOLD, PAYABLE IN CURRENCY, 
Frimst CABIN ......00+e0 100 00 | SrmmRAGs .........-+++ 
to London....105 00 Do. to London....35 00 
Do. to Paris..... . 115 Do. to Paris....... 45 00 


Passage by the Tuesday Steamers, vie Halifax, First Cabin, 
$90, Gold; Steerage, $30, payable in currency. 

Rates of passage from New York to Halifax: First Cabin, $20, 
Bteerage, $10, payable in Gold. 

Passengers also forwarded to Havre, Hamburg, Bremen, &c., 
— —, u 10r@ nats 

ieerage peseage rom Liverpool or Queens’ 
—e can be bought here by persons — for their 

ends. 

For further information, apply at the Company’s offices, 

JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP CO. 


TEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND NEW 

YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. A Steamship of this 

ine, genes ng of 
ANC 








eaves om 47 North River, every Saturday, at 12 o’clock M.. 
The size of all these Steamships admits of very spacious stat® 
pening directly into the Saloon; the accommodations 
and the rates lower than any otber line. 
jurgeon on each ship, free of G—- Rn 
are issued in this country to parties wishing to prepay the pas- 
of their friends from Liverpool or Queenstown (Ireland) for 
payable here in currency. 
issued at the lowest rates of aan. for any amount, 
payable at a Bank in Great Britain and Irelan 
Passage ‘ro m New York to Queenstown or a 
CABLN, $100 Currency; STEERAGE, $25, Currency. 
For treight or Cabin md for apply os the a OF THE =_ 
Paxy, 57 Broad ‘or steerage tick: the Passage Offi 
of the Company, #7 Bre 


” ‘FW. J. BURST, Manager. 


TAPSCOTT’S CENERAL EMICRATION 
AND FORBIGN BXOHANGE OFFICE, 

86 South Street and 23 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Waerxty Lives or Steamers To anp From 
LIVERPOOL AND QUEENSTOWN, 

AT REDUCED RATES, 

AND FROM 
LIVERP }OL AND LONDON by 
TAPSOOTT’S CBLEBRATED LINES 
OF SAILING PACKETS, 

AT LOWEST POSSIBLE RATES, 


DRAFTS for £1 and upwards, able in any part of 
Britain acd Ireland, or the S Continent. of Europe can comap te 
obtained atlowest rates. For further particulars apply to 


TAPSCUTT BROTHERS, & CO., 
86 South St. or 33 Broadway, N, Y. 
NORTH CERMAN LLOYD. 
ss NEW YORE “ 
STHBAM ND BREMEN, 














The Sua cnssaney oo  B ras Nowra Gunwax toro ran | Oa, 
regular ween New Yor remen, uthampton, carry- 
tng the United States Mail. = 

FROM BREMEN—EVERY SATURDAY. 

FROM SOUTHAMPTUN,—EVERY TUESDAY. 

FROM NEW YORK,—EVERY THURSDAY. 

Price of Passage — Fnom New Yorx To Bremen. 
Hav and L.-T Cabin, $120 ; 

gra; Bieerag Yrom BREMEN to New 


120, ng. ee Cabin, $72; Bteerage, 655, 
in gold. 


= 
vessels take ht to Lond 
through Uile of ap mdon and Huli, for which 
An experienced surgeon is - to each vessel. 
All letters must pass through the Post office. 
Seite HS of lating tee those of the Company will be 
Bills of Lading will tively not be vered before 
leared at the eran Wonee - goede ane 


taken to Ha Southam 
er tpedie then _— a Pton and Bremen st the 


Lonpvo: 
Becond Cabin’ 
Yorx—First Ca 


Price of passage | all 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 


STEAMSHIP LINE. 
Passage to London direct, $110, $75, and $30, 
currency. Excursion Tickets at Reduced rates available for six 
months. 


ATALANTA...... Captain Pinkham, from New York, Mar. 7. 
BELLONA. “Captain Dixon. ..from New York, Mar. 21. 
CELLA.... ‘Captain Gleadell, from New York, April 4. 






Billinge, from New York, April 18 
will leave Pier 

MARCH 7. 
ing given, to 


WM. PENN 
The elegant British Iron Steamship ATALANTA, 
No. 3, North River, for London direct, on Saturday, 
Freight will be taken and through "Bills ot 
Havre, Antwerp, Rotterdam, Amste and 


For apply to ROBT. N. CLARK, 26 woo ste 
For freight apy ply at 54 South Street. 
HOWLAND & ASPINWALL, Agents. 


FOR SAVANNAH, CA. 
BLACK STAR (INDEPENDENT) LINE. 
EVERY SATURDAY. 

Freight at the Reduced Rates. 


THE FIRST CLASS STEAMSHIPS 
HUNTSVILLE, ..........+--++ Isaac Crowell, commander. 
Leaves SATURDAY, February 29h, at 3 o’clock P.M. 

MON OL! are Thomas Lyon, commander. 
nae RDAY, aang = a at 3 Ran aps P.M. wie ply 
For freight or ving elegant accommodations, 

a RE LOWDEN, Agent, 98 West BL 
“ocTAVUS COHEN & CO., Agents, Savannah. 


Through passage tickets givem over the Central R. R. of 
Georgia ee Atlantic and Gulf R. R , Florida, to all points in the 
interior, at lower rates than any other line. 


-Captain 











FINANCIAL. 





CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Oredit 
FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 
DUNOAN, SHERMAN & CO. 








BX aly TX cla TX of 4 
ee ee oe 
EXCELSIOR IRON WORKS, 
ESTABLISHED 1839. 
Poot of 14th Street, Bast River. 
GEO. R, JACKSON BURNET & CO. 


CASTINGS 
of every description. 


COLUMNS, GIRDERS, and also 





TRON RAILINGS, 
and all kinds of 
WROUGHT AND COAST IRON WORE 
for Building and other purposes. 
OREST RAILINGS FOR ROOFS. 
Office, 201 Centre Street, 
Cor. of Howard, New York. 


ERIE RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave eran St., Pavonia Ferry: 


8.00 A.M. Day r Rochester, Buffalo, Salamanc 
Dubin and and als petate West and South. " 





8.80 A.M. ba Daily, for Otisville and intermediate Sta- 
10,00 A.M. Mail, Bu Salamanca, Dunkirk, and al 
ite West and South. x 

3.30 P.M, ay Train, for Middletown and intermediate Stations. 

4.30.P.M. Way ——, stopping at Sterling’s Janction, Turn- 
er’s, an tations west of Turner’s, to Port Jervis, 
Newburgh, and Warwick. 

5.00 . Wa: sree for Suffern aud intermediate Stations. 

5.30 7M. Night Express, for Rochester, Buffalo, Salamanca, 

and all points South and West. 

6.00 P.M. Worl aad 8 and intermediate Stations. 

6.30 P.M. Night Ex Daily, for Rochester, Buffalo, Sala- 
> Dank ond ints West and South. By | our 

—¥ bonckee will run through to Cin- 

oneti wt mitoat 

8.00 P.M. 7, for the wens, 


Also Way Trains a goes be 
6.45 and 9.15 A M., py 


On pa eday nights « Thea 


Sunpay Trams —8.30 A.M. Wa 1 for Otisville—12.00 M 
and 3.30 P. M. for Paterson—6.30 P +. Express, for Dunkirk 
Buffalo, R and all points West and — 
800 P.M., Emigrant and Way Train—11.00 P.M. for Paterson and 
Port Jervis. 

Trains run through to Salamanca. Dunkirk and But- 
co and in direct connecti~n with 


5 ore ae and Paterson at 
1 400, 0.45 and 1100 Pa 
tre Train at 12.00 e’clock, for Suffern 








Southern and Western Lin 

Perfectly Ventilated and Luxarious Sleeping Coaches accom- 
<< ight Trains. 

Tickets can be obtained at the Ys oitices —241 Broad. 
way Depot foot ot Chambers Ne New York, and Leng Dock 
OW bank 

H. RIDDLE, 
Gen’l Sup’t. 





An Illustrated Guide to the raw suburban saa on the 
Line of tbe Eastern Division of this Railway has been 
and can be obtained at the office of the Company, free of 
examine the region 


referred 


THE 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 
Established 1861. 


The Immense Profits of the Tea Trade. 


The Proprietors of THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
became fully convinced, several years ago, that the consumers ot 
Tea and Coffee were paying too many and too large profits on 
these articles of every-day consumption, and theretore organized 
Tue Geeat Americax Tes Company, to do away, as far as possi- 
ble, with these enormous drains upon the Consumers, and to 
supply them with these necessaries at the smallest possible price. 
To give our readers an idea of the profits which have been 
made in the Tea Trade, we will start with the American houses, 
leaving out of the account entirely the profits ot the Chinese 
factors. 
1st. The American House in China or Japan makes large pro- 
fits on their sales of shipments—and some of the richest retired 
merchants in this country have made their immense fortunes 
through their houses in China. 
2d. The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign exchange 
used in the purchase of Teas. 
3d. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per cent in many 
cases. 
4th. On its arrival here, it is sold by the cargo, and the Pur 
chaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 1,000 to 2,000 
packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent. 
5th. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea Dealer in 
lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 
6th. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale Gro- 
cer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 10 per cent. 
7th. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer ata 
profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 
8th. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer for ALL HE PROFIT 
HE CAN GET. 
a... you have added to these sicuT profits as many broker- 
storages, cooperages, and waste, and add the ori- 
inal cost of the Tea, it will be perceived what the consumer has 
to pay. And now we propose to show why we can sell so very 
much lower than other dealers. 
We propose to do away with all these various profits and brok- 
erages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, with the excep- 
tion of a small commission paid for purchasing to our correspon- 
dents in China and Japan, one cartage, and a emall profit to our- 
selves—which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 
Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout the coun- 
try, consumers in all parts of the United States can receive their 
Teas at the same prices [with the small additional expense of 
transportation) as though they bought them at our warehouse in 
this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to 
club. The answer is simply this : Let each person wishin 
a club, say how much Tea or Coffee he wants, and se! the kind 
and price from our Price List, as published in the paper or in 
our circulars. Write the names, kinds and amounts Hiebnt = a 
list, and LF, ye a is Coo send it to us by 


= will a 7 eee separate 
Ly ten wt the cost, so there n: 

~ hy their distribution—each y ge’ exactly what he 

orders, and no more. The cost of trans; jon, the members 

of the club can divide equitably among ves. 

The funds to for a ordered can be sent by drafts 
on New York, by Post “eb On ita or by Express, as 
may > convenience of gt club. bp ordered 
exceeds collars, we will, desired, sen: e goods by Ex- 
press, to «collect on on delivery.” ‘ 

For manner of up Clubs, &c., see advertisement {2 
Pm “id iP ba, ’ en 

Atter the first club, be send blanks. 

Direct your orders pis ainly, Tua Great American Tza Com- 
gee, 5 ee mew Street, Post Office box 5,643—as some par- 


tate our name as near as the to. 
their may confidently _—— 


upa 
Sjoin in 


Teas from = 
—| ~~ ure and fresh, as they come direct from the C 
io our warehouses. 


—— 


Bee 





The Company have selected the following kinds from their stock, 
Slt Gage Pin, te anne a the Conny ell hen New 
by as the list of prices will sho 7 sa 
‘All goods sold are warranted to give satisfaction. 

PRICE LIST. 
Joupe Rysoe “OO bah 0c., $I, $1.1 bent 1. 
GREEN . a8 per N nngiay 
MIXED BLACK & GREEN, 7 ore Goe., beat $1 per Ib. 
00) LONG yTelack} toe 
IMP PeRiaL (Gresa at 
— Bt AST [Black], 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.20 
6U POWDER [Green] $1 25, best $1.50. 

OCOFFBES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 

eet Coes, ts, ims. a, best 40c. und. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house k an tallies w © use 
large panties eee, in “thet antics 

French and Dinner Coffee, which we omnes 
price of 0c. per © ond wae abes ive perfect 
gnats can eave Bom She. to $1 per Ib. by purchasing their 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 

No, 31 and 88 VESEY STREET. 

No. 640 BROADWAY, corner Bleecker Street. 

No. 461 EIGHTH AVENUE, North corner Thirty-fourth 8t. 

No. 289 SPRING STREET. 

No. 205 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, corner Concord 8t. 

No. 188 GRAND STREET, WILLIAMSBURG. 

BEWARE of all concerns that advertise “ pRawcHEs” 
ae Great American Tea Co., or use our names fo fall or in < 
Sed a not suthoise ay pres to We have no branches? 

nine ty use our name—and have no 

P. wey or 
Bt ye B. agaeed, by cuomeive manufactories, iy - EY 
duce the cost of their Fess Coffees about one-third, yomb 
ing directly to the 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 

Nos. 31 anp 38 VESEY STREET. 


Post-Orricz Box No. 5,643 Naw Yorx Crrr. 








OBLRIOHS & Co. 63 Brosd Street 


with the view of settlement. 


We call 
1070 a 0h on 8 and 68 Veuey,Strveb—<anen Dovaua soma 








soe 


= Ro” 














THE 


ALBIO? 


Calum, non animum, mutant, qua trans mare currunt. 


| 
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Literature. 


MEMORY. ~~ 
BY FITZ GREENE HALLECK. 


Strong as that power, whose strange control 
Impels the torrent’s force : 

Directs the needle to the pole, 

And bids the waves of ocean roll 
In their appointed course ; 

So powerful are the ties that bind 

The scenes of childhood to the mind ; 

So firmly to the heart adheres 

The memory of departed years. 


Whence is this passion in the breast ? 
That when the past we view, 

And think on pleasures, once possessed. 

In Fancy’s fairest colours dressed, 
Those pleasures we renew ? 

And why do Memory’s pains impart 

A ing sadness to the heart ? 
hat potent charm to all endears 

The days of our departed years ? 


True—many a rosebud, blooming gay, 
Life’s opening path adorns ; 

Bat all who that path will say, 

That ’mid the flowers which strew its way, 
Are care’s corroding thorne. 

Yet still the bosom will retain 

Affection ev’n for hours of - 

And we can smile, though bathed in tears, 

At memory of departed years. 


‘Tis distance our bewildered gaze 
On former scenes beguiles, 
And Memory’s charm the eye betrays, 
For while the enjoyment it displays 
And robes the past in smiles, 
Its flattering mirror proves untrue, 
Conceals the sorrow from our view, oy 
And bides the grief, the doubt and fears, 
That darkened our departed years ! 


Time, wheu our own, we oft despise— 
When gone, its loss deplore ; 

Nor till the fleeting moment flies 

Do mortals learn its worth to prize, 
When it returns no more. 

For this, an anxious look we cast, 

With fond regret, on hours long past— 

For this the feeling heart reyeres 

The memory of departed years. 


A LONDON LYRIO. 
BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


The wind is shrill on the hills, and the culver 

Wheels up and down with a windy gleam ; 
The birch has unloosened her locks of silver, 

And shaken them down on the pools of the stream ; 
Yet here I linger in London city, 

Thinking of meadows where | was born— 
And-over the tiles, with her haunting pity, 

Glimmers the moon, with her dripping horn, 


O! Moon, pale siren, with wil! eye drinking 
The light of the sun as he sweepeth by, 
Tam ing straight in those eyes and thinkiog 
Of one who has loved you longer than I ; 
I am asking my heart if you pity or cherish 
The souls that you witch with a harvest call— 
If the dream must die when the dreamer perish— 
If it be idle to dream at all. 


The waves of the city roll hither and thither, 
The tumult deepens, tue days go by, 
Thedead men yanish—we know not whither ; 
The live men anguish—we know not why ; 
The cry of the stricken is smothered never, 
The shadow passes from sireet vo street ; 
And, overhead, forever and ever, 
Goes the still white gleam of thy constant feet, 


The hard men struggie, the students ponder, 
The worid rolls round on its westward way ; 
The gleam of thy beautiful night up der 
Is pale on the dreamer’s cheek p some 
The old earth’s voice is a sound of weeping, 
All round her shores the waters cry ; 
There is no calm and there is no sleeping, 
But thy still white presence goes nightly by. 
Another summer— new hopes de ; 
Yet here we are pdb ah pag 


I on the earth with my hope proud-hearted, 
You, through the silence Stars, in the sky! 


8, 
You are there! I am here! and the reaping and sowing 





BREAK OF DAY IN LONDON. 


the picture. 
There is to 


circle. But i 


roar—to note 


opportunity, 
struck me. 


that held 


ter a while, | 


restiessness, 


brown, wet 
mirrored 





Early dawn in London! I have long had such a reminiscence 
laid by in my mind as material for a sketch ; and now it is my 
humour to take pencil, block, and colours, and lightly and 
loosely lay tint by tint, leaving the ae rough and unworked 
up. There isa charm, every one 

there is little finish, the colours are clearer, the warm gray of 
the neutral-tint shadows lies lucid, semi-trans' t, pearlike ; 
there are so many mere suggestions, half-told beauties, 
oe hints ; imagination is both piqued and indulged. 
A finished piece generally disappoints the artist ; in the sketch 
there is always a large margin of hopesand possibilities for 


in it. I think you miss thisif you live in that city ; if you ot- 
ten visit it; above all, if you have to be whirled up to it every 
day to business. A depressing effect it will then have upon 
you, and will seem hopelessly prosaic. So, to the looker-on, 
there may be a pretty picture enough in the group near the 
farm-buildings in which that patient horse plays such a con- 
spicuous part, ever grinding round and round the well-worn 


plodding fellow-labourers, that there is anything in their em- 
ployment at all picturesque: 1, however, live in the country, 
and come up to London seldom, and certainly to me there 

about ita charm. The very ceaselessness and depth of the 
roar; the unpausing streams, setting opposite ways, of dark- 
clac, absorbed business men; the endless chains, link after 
link, of various vehicles; the vast scene of toil and turmoil; 
streets parallel, streets crossing, streets meeting; and glimp- 
ses Caught of the same unstaying movement, and wrapt traff- 
ic, and bewildering noise in every one; and this for miles and 
miles ; one vast piece of machinery with myriad wheels, all 
ever moving, moving, the large and the emall. There is 
something striking, something very impressive, in all this ; 
and there is, tothe unaccustomed, a dizzy pleasure in enter- 
ing the whirl and hearing the buzz and clash of all the wheels 
in motion. But I tuink that it is still more marvellous, still 
more impressive—after your ear has become familiar with the 


remember one special occasion on which I enjoyed the sur- 
prise of this, under circumstances very favourable for its en- 
joyment. Those who live within the machinery, or who are 
not of a meditative turn of mind, might lightly regard my 


Let me at any rate please myself by recalling it. 4 
I was to start from Loohon Bridge for ull at eight o'clock again as the ripples of sound died out. To a nervous, imagi- 
of a June morning. Therefore it behoved me to be in Lon- 
don the evening before, and to be handy for a run to the boat 
after an early breakfast. For this reason I sought, as night 
drew op, some modest refuge in which I might fiod bread 
and cheese and a pair of clean sheets. It was an object tome 
to spend as litt!e money as possible, eo I passed by the big ho- 
tels, and wandered down towards the Borough. I soon 
— at a small coffee-shop, that looked decent and clean, 
an 


thing was rather an experiment—and fleas do punish me per- 
niciously—but I wentin. Up several stories nearly to the to 
of the house, and then I was shown a room exceedingly small, 
but scrupulously clean, opening out into the crowded, roar- 
ing street; so strange to be looking down at the tops of the 
hats and the roois of the omnibuses. I soon closed the bar- 
gain ; and having down stairs disposed of some Cheshire with 
the accompanying roll, I bc took myself to bed. 

What a bot night it was! Stifling in the London air, andio 
that litde room, I had of course opened the window wide, 
but it was long before I could get to sleep. It may have been 
partly that great muffled roar which underneath never paused 
or lulled ; like the sea, on!y without plash or break; a hoarse, 
loud murmur, not, to my mind, without music; husbing, af- 


then early, I fell asleep, still seeming to hear the surging of 
the torrent beneath. 

But at faintest dawn of day I woke. And lo! all wasstill. 
A stillness strange, uneartbly it seemed; the silence was op- 
pressive; the more so for the rare and solitary clank or cart- 
rattle that served to mark it. I had fallen asleep above, amid 
the whirl and giddy motion, the steady buzz of the wheels; 
now, the machine had stopped. I lay till an uneasiness, a 


heat also was still stifling; 1 rose, and kneeling on a chair, 
looked out into the night, and down upon the noiseless, emp- 
ty street. A soft warm rain had silently fallen; the last we.- 
tes just touched me as I leaned forward, but the thin skirt 
of the cloud was now withdrawing from thesture. The 


ished te acute curved line ino the disiance. Now and 
then a solitary passenger 

ly holding it up still, passed beneath with steps that seemed 
oe Scouser and oe) rolled wagon a 
slowly, Ora octor’s, per! rolled, or a cart clat- 
ae There was a ination rig 4 

the , dim dawn, in the still, dead houses, the blinded win- 
dows, shut shops. I wondered what time it was. Now 
and then @ chime repeated back wards and forwards about the 
city, faintly and loudly, the half-hour and the three-quarters ; 
but yet, for what seemed a long, breathless time, tne clocks | i 
kept their secret well. All was silence. There grew at last | full 
almost a nervous excitement in the expectation duri a the 


Bat five minutes (surely) were added to the suspense—and 

then, and then, some small tower babbled shrill and clear ; 

the first tone aounded from the weak-minded little thing that 

could not contain the secret ; but before another stroke 
jocks 


angry’cl 
it back ; and there seemed a pressing to tell out the 
pr ie prey 





the deserted streets, the soli changed into twos 
and threes; the infrequent ae or ratle became more con- 
tinuous; a stream of towering, laden hay-caris set towards 
the bridge; cabs began to skim about, like spiders on a 
stream. And so the river ot eager, busy, onward life retu ned 
to its strength when the morning appeared; and the rush of 
the gathering tide was again growing to that full unlulling 
half-murmur, half-roar; and the strangeness of the tight bua 
gone; and tired nature found me at leisure to heed a whisper 
in my ear; and I e’en went to bed again and slept till sx. 
Soon after I rose and dressed, and the full tone was now 
reached, and all through my orisons pealed the monotonous 
music—half-assisting, half-disturbing—of that deep diapason : 
then I descended, and, breakfast over, left my retreat, aud be- 
came one of the many black drops of the tide. 

I pass now to the second panel of my picture or sketch. 
Again the month is June; but, though the time coincide, the 
scenery and the circumstances totally differ—for I am in the 
country now; not in my own home; but taking the cure of a 
dear absent friend, and sitting in his study. Either business 
or laziness has so dealt with me, that I am late in an article 
which, being one of a series, it is necessary that I should 
write for the morning's post. So, prayers being read, aud the 
——- spoken, and my wile’s petition for early hours 

isr ed, I hear the sounds of the house die into silence ; 
the ting of the bells that are fastened now upon doors end 
shutters; the last good-nights in the passage; the creaking, 
carpetles: stairs, as the servants wind up to the attics; the boots 
finng out from sundry opening doors, and the abrupt sound 
of c g and locking; at last, stillness absolute. Then I 
settle down to serious work. I draw the table near to the 
gas; one window is open, but the blinds are down. The 
night is as hot as that June night in London. It is near 
twelve o'clock now, and I have some three hours’ work before 
me. So I write and write ; once, I confess, falling into a doze, 
for I am bad at sitting up late; and 1 wender, my brain feel- 
ing battered and weary, whether what I write can possibly 
be thought worth the reading of men awake. However this 
be, it is certain that I must go on; and, to cheer and aid me, 
lo! a nightingale, sitting on a sycamore very near the win- 


dow, ip this 
Night divinely calm, 


sang in snetches and raptures fine her passionate, “ wonder- 
ful psalm.” Naturally this greatly assisted me; and, lest I 
should want for music, a cuckoo took upon him to introduce 
himself by name to my notice, over and over. The noise of 
& passing train grew fuller and fuller, and so dwindled off 
into the distance, silence settling down iuto its smoothness 





A PICTURE IN TWO PANELS. 









nows, in such studies : if 











me acharm about London, ay, mucheof poetry 












doubt if it ever strikes the horse itself or its 

























































the silence when the wheels have stopped. I 
































might indeed never have noticed what mucb 

















native subject, there is something strange in the feeling of 
watching through the breathless long night hours alone be- 
low stairs, while all the house is asleep, After a time, when 
disregarded fatigue of brain bas made it extra-sensitive, weird 
fancies will have their way with it; and, in the silence, slight 
sounds startle, and are fraught with meaning of which they 
would be empty in the day. I have sometimes been beset 
with 8 and phantasms that belong to dreamland, but 
that, finding their proper domain of night-hours invaded, and 
their rights intruded upon, flutter in by ones and twos, and 
beset the rebel in his stronghold. Some nights one can write 
on freely, gladly, glibly, unmolested ; thoughts, upon the 
Crowd upward, like the flowers in primrosé-time. 
All depends upon the braip, and this upon the stomach. 
Uther nights there seems nothing to write, and much to 
dread, and one feels nervous and queer; the wind is weird in 
its voice, and ghostly in its do! , for instance, gradually 
opening tbe study door inch by inch, as though by a stealthy 
band, and then leaving it ominously half a foot ajar; the eye 
glances anxiously, and the mind alternates between the 
, | merits of poker or ruler; a sound of breathing seems detected 
in the now motionless silence; a grey Fam to the door, 
and cautious head h it, reveals the blank look of the 
empty passage, the cold oil-cloth, the blind, shuttered glass 
door, the furred, wicked, dull- lamp. Taere is some- 
thing chilling and dismal about it all. You (if it be anyhow 
ay close the desk, startle the silence by the turn of the 
ock in the study door, and pass softly with the dim candle 
by the spectral balustrades, and up the stairs that crack the 
louder for your careful tread ; your toes are cold, your mind 
off the hinges. It is a relief to glance towards the bed, and 
eee toe mound that hints of a , Warm, human wife, 
However, I must go back to 7 June window and 
better nights with me; 


and I could the weird charm of my solitary watch 
with the } Y composer of Ubane enmotehed 0 wilhout- 






























































in the window the offer of beds. I knew the 















































































think, and sedative. However, at last, and even 
















almost an awe, gathered upon my spirit; the 








vement glimmered under the gus-light, and 
the chain of bright-rayed lamps which dimin- 





ha finished my paper, over it, was n- 
ning to feel the wach bed “hardly been kept at 
mysterious quiet, in| arm’s-lepgth, re-assert i over limbs and mind. The gas 
still glared brightly in the room, and its light had kept me in 
ignorance of tne transformativn scene which had been se- 
cretly and silently preparing on the other side of the drawn 
i wea made aware of it however, by the sudden tun- 

ing, 1 call it, because it was nota 
but a confused ses f awakening of 

chaffinch, lin. 


















the 
rushed in. It was no longer of apy use to keep 





y morning silence. Coming 

upon that absolute dearth of sound, coming so suddenly, so 
1 at once, and without prelude, the effect was, I say, bewil- 
dering ; it would have seemed to the listener at that time not 
an € ation to call it almost deafening. Too abrupt and 
i to be sweet at first, but very charming too; a mul- 









I made aware that I had watched the night out, and sat 





clang, enhanced by ; quite into the dawn. The surprise was complete, the secret 
the time told out in some other modulation ; woah bags caees ie poaper Cams © Posed guy 
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the “doubtful dusk” only half revealing the meadows that 
stretched away beyond the garden, 
Where, crouched at ease, 
The white kine gl: mmerea, and the trees 
Laid their dark arms about the field. 


Such a solemn, quiet, colourless,empty world ; in one sense 
the quieter it seemed to look out upon, for that incessant tu- 
muliuous jubilance of the viewless minstrels curtained off 
from me, their sole audience, by the screen of the still, un- 
whisperiog, innumerable leaves. I stole another quarter of 
an hour from sleep to listen and to look, contrasting the neu- 
tral-tint scene in my mind, with the same ripened and colour- 
ed by the golden sun and the blue sky ; and musing how that 
first pure burst of early thanksgiving would have subsided 
into more infrequent, interrupted, sole snatches of song, when 
the business of the day, the cares and pleasures of life—worm 
and butterfly hunting, nest-building, love-making—should 
have drawa away their thought from that mere joy and gra- 
titade for returning life and light. There comes nothing in 
the hot, busy day at all like those early orisons, that undis- 
tracted unison of thanks, while the gray world sleeps in the 
cool, empty, silent morning. 

However, | let the blind flap back, shut the window, turn- 
ed out the gas, and lit my candle, then went up stairs with 
that strange, comfortless feeling which belongs to the getting 
to bed in daylight. And, my preparations being over, and 
the candle ex'inct—lo! as 1 turned into bed, this cold day- 
light making all the room dim and pale, and the blue shadow 
of the sashes barring the blinds; my wife blinking to see what 
the time was, in order to throw my late hours in my teeth in 
the morning ; and the concert, still loud and sustained, as | 
dropped to sleep, of the excited, wakened birds. 

Tae-e two pictures I had framed (in one frame) and hung 
in memory’s gallery. For, my present home being in a flat, 
treeless village near the sea, neither can be, in actual experi- 
ence, frequent'y present to my eye and ear. I have drawn 
the curtain from them now, because I conceive it possible 
that others may care to contemplate them also. And so I 
send my studies to be exhibited. 


— Oo 


LIGHT ON ** STARLIGHT.” 


In «ll lectures on astronomy the velocity of light forms a 
prominent subject of discourse. Lecturers have various 
methods by which they attempt to convey to the minds of 
their hearers some idea of the astonishing distance of the 
heavenly bodies from the world in which we live. The mere 
mention of the number of miles as expressed in words, or 
shown in figures, is powerless to convey to the mind any idea 
of the distance of the fixed stars. What imagination, for in- 
stance, can conceive twenty billions of miles, which, accord- 
ing to Sir John Herschel, must be at least the distance of the 
nearest fixed star? As fur representing in miles the distance 
of the remotest star seen through a telescope, the task would 
be still more hopeless. Generally, therefore, astronomers 
have recourse to some familiar simile, such as the time it 
would take a cannon-ball to reach us if fired from the star 
mentioned, supposing the ball to continue its furce at the 
same speed as when it left the cannon’s mouth, or the time 
an express train travelling at sixty miles an hour would take 
to traverse that distance, Lut light, which is known to travel 
at the rate of 192,000 miles in a second, or about twelve mil- 
lion miles in a minute, is the agent most commonly used for 
illustration. Weare told that the light of the sun, which is 
about 95 millions of miles distant from us, takes rather more 
than eight minutes to reach the earth; and that some slight 
idea of the distance of the nearest fixed star may be gathered 
from the fact that the light from that remote orb has been 
travelling onwards for upwards of three years before it reach- 
es us,in other words, that if on any clear night we look at 
Sirins (which is one of the nearest fixed stars) the light which 
then sirikes upon our eye, left that star more than three years 
ago! Oda the same principle the light of one of the telescopic 
stars, so called because invisible without the aid of a telescope 
—a star, tor instance, in the Milky Way—must have occupied 
up wards of two thousand years in travelling over the distance 
which separates it from our own system; so that when we 
observe the place and note the appearance of such a star, we 
are only reading its history of two thousand years anterior 
date, thus wonderfully recorded. 

Up to about two centuries ago it was supposed that the 
motion of light was instantaneous. The manner in which 
this supposition is proved to be erroneous is most interesting, 
avd may be read in any good work on astronomy. It is sul- 
ficient here to say that the discovery was made by Roemer, 
a Danish astronomer, and that the eclipses of Jupiter’s moous 
first euggested the idea of the motion of light; this was sub- 
sequently proved in the most unequivocal manner by Dr. 
Bradley, the discoverer of the aberrauion of light. 

Some five or six years back, the writer of this paper resolv- 
ed to devote & portion of his leisure time to the study of as- 
tronomy. His knowledge of mathematics was, unfortunately, 
very limited, and he had in consequence many difficulties to 
contend with; but he determined at all events to make him- 
self acquainted with the names and motions of the heavenly 
bodies, and all about them, so far as lay in his power. He 
procured a few good works on astronomy, and a celestial 
globe; and set to work to read, After mastering ihe rudi- 
ments of the science, one of the first things that puzzled him 
beyond measure, was this very question of light and its mo- 
tion, He thinks it likely that the question has puzzled ama- 
teur es ronomers before, and there may perchance at this mo- 
ment be some who are similarly puzzled. If these lines should 
meet the eye of any one such reader, and the writer should be 
the means of conveying to his mind a solution of the puzzie, 
it will afford him great satisfaction. The statement concern- 
ing the motion and velocity of light is one the truth of which 
be never doubted, and this led him on to reason in the fol 
lowing manner. 

The light from the star Sirius has been upwards of three 
years in reaching the earth, travelling at the rate of twelve 
million of miles a minute. How is it that we do not now 
and then see some new star or stars whose light has been tra 
velling on towards us at this rate for centuries? The more 
the writer thought about this matter, the more puzzled he be- 
came. He trled to gain information from the books at his 
command, but there was not one that entered minutely into 
the subject; on the contrary, the more books he consulted, 
the less he became enlightened. What, for instance, was he 

t» understand from the following, which he read in Arago’s 

Astronomy! (Vol. L p. 228; edived by Admiral Smythb)— 

“ Does tbe number of the stars sensibly increase from year to 


year, either because new stars are in the course of forming, 


or because ‘he light of the most remote bas not had time to 


arrive at the earth since the beginning of Creation ?”’ Ur what 


from the following (Ferguson's 


2)?—“ By the help of 4 


8, 1757, p. 


glasses are, still the more become visible; so that we can set 


telescopes we discover thousands of stars 


no limits either to their number or distances. ‘I'he celebrated 


tion, although the ——_ of light be a million of times 
greater than the velocity of a cannon bullet.” 

The earliest trustworthy catalogue of the stars that has come 
down to us is that compiled by Hipparchus, the astronomer 
of Rhodes, who lived about a century and a half before the 
Christian era: and it is here curious to note that this astro- 
nomer was induced to number and catalogue the stars, in 
consequence of the sudden appearance in the heavens of a new 
star, never before seen by him, in the year 125, B.C. If we 
compare the most modern catalogue of the fixed stars, as seen 
with the naked eye, with that of the catalogue of Hipparchus, 
we shall find that they are almost precisely the same. Some 
few stars are certainly missing; but Sir J. Herschel informs 
us that these losses bave arisen, in the great majority of in- 
stances, from mistaken entries, and in some, trom planets 
having been mistaken for fixed stars; yet, in some, he says, 
it is equally certain that there is no mistake in the observa- 
tion, and that the star bas really been seen, and as really has 
disappeared from the heavens, At all events, our modern 
qmalegeen do not contain any fixed stars that are not included 
in that of Hipparchus, It seems, therefore, clear that nonew 
stars bave made their appearance. 

By the aid of our modern telescopes, myriads of stars are 
brought into view, which never could have been seen by Hip- 
parchus; but these stars would undoubtedly have been seen 
and noted by him had he possessed a telescope. Those ex- 
traordinary stars which have from time to time been seen, ap- 
pearing suddenly, and then, after a short interval, being lost 
to our sight, must be left out of the question ; the probability 
is that all such stars, of which there are many well-recorded 
instances, were what were termed variable stars of very long 
periods. Such a star was seen by Tycho Brahe, the great 
Danish astronomer, in November, 1572. He had been at 
work in his laboratory, and was returning homewards, when 
he observed a crowd of country folks looking up at the 
heavens; on directing his eyes there, he saw, to his t 
astonishment, a bright star which he knew very well had not 
been there a short time previously. This new star was as 
bright as Sirius; it became afterwards equal to Jupiter when 
at its brightest; it them began to diminish, and in about 
eighteen months had entirely disappeared. It was in the con- 
stellation Cassiopsia, and has never been seen since; there 
can be little dount but that{thia was a variable star. One of 
the most interesting of these variable or periodical stars (be- 
cause it has perhaps received more attention than any other) 
is the star called Algol, in the constellation of Perseus; it 
generally appears as a star of the second magnitude, and so 
it remains for between two and three days; it then suddenly 
diminishes in brightness, and in three hours and a half it be- 
comes a star of the fourth magnitude; then it begins again to 





e 

he was totally unacquainted, but who certainly one of the 
greatest living authorities in matters connected with astro- 
nomy. He wrote to this gentleman (whose name he has no 
authority to use) stating his difficulty in words very nearly as 
above, and to bis letier received the following reply, “I do 
not entirely appreciate your difficulty. Suppose (uot as an 
accurate supposition, but as one which will coarsely resemble 
truth) that stars generally are bodies of nearly tue same di- 
mensions and specific brigbtness. Those which are nearest 
to us have the appearance of first magnitude, those up tosome 
other distance are of second magnitude, and so on to the 
smallest that we can eee with @ telescope, say fifteenth mag- 
nitude, whether their existence has been long or short, we are 
unable to see as stars. Now it is probable that the light from 
all stars of the fifteenth magnitude, and even very much fur- 
ther, has reached us long ago, but it is not seen by us in the 
shape of images of stare, but as generally diffused sky-light. 
And all the fresh stars whose light bas reached us successively 
since that time, would not appear as stars, but would make 
the sky a little brighter.” ere then, thanks to tue courtesy 
of this eminent astronomer, was a solution to the difficulty. 
It seems curious, however, that no work on astronomy in our 
language (as the writer believer) is to be found that will give 
a plain answer to the question which had puzzled him so 
long. 


—————_»——_ - 


ENGLISH ROYAL AUTHORS, - 


Two works which, though not distinctly acknowledged, are 
perfectly well known to emanate from a royal source, have 
lately attracted much notice. The latter of these especially, 
“ Oar Life in the Highlands,” has been so much discussed, 
that it seems only rational to suppose thet the interest which 
has been manifested by all sorts of people in a spe- 
cimen of royal authorship may be asscciated with some cu- 
riosity about royal authorship generally, and that those who 
have been eager to read what has been written by Queen 
Victoria may care also to hear a little about what has been 
written hundreds of years ago by Queen Victoria’s predeces- 
sors on the throne. 

The first work of an English royal author on the authen- 
ticity of which reliance can be placed appears to be a m 
or ballad composed by Richard the First in the French or 
Provengal dialect, and of which more than one translation has 
been attempted. Of this ballad, written in prison, it may cer- 
tain'y be said that there is, pervading the whoie, a tone of 
sadness, and a sense of desertion and loneliness, which are 
oot without beauty. One or two verses, selected at random 
from this poem, may interest the reader. We give them first 
in the curiously attractive old French dial and then as 
translated, not very successfully, by a learned antiquary of 
the last century. Between the two some idea may be formed 
of the nature of the ballad. In the first verse quoved, Richard 
speaks of his own clemency to prisoners who had fallen into 
his power, in former times, and makes that a season wh 
aoe ney should be shown to him. The old French 
runs thus :— - 











which are inyisi 





to the naked eye, and the better our 





Or sachon'ben mi hom et mi baron, 
Engles, 


si povre compagnon, 


Qe ge n’avole 
’en » por aver, en preison. 


Huygens carries his thoughts so far as to believe it not impos- | tS os roy retraison ; 
sible that there may be stars at such inconceivable distances, . 
that their ligbt has not yet reached the earth since its crea- | This verse has be. n translated : 


Fall well they know, my lords and nobles all, 

Ot England, Normandy, Guieane, Poictou, 

Ne’er did | slight my poorest v: "s call, 

Bat all whom wealth could bay from chains withdrew. 
Not in reproach | speak, nor idly vain, 

But J alone unpitied bear the chain. 


Here is another gallant appeal : 


Mi compagnon cul j’amoi, ¢ cui j’am, 

Cil de Chaiil e cil de Persarain, 

Di lor, chanzon [q'il non sout pas certain) 
Unca vers els non oi cor fais ni vain! 

8’il me guerroient, {! feron qe vilain, 
Tan com ge sole pris. 

And its translation : 

To those my friends long loved and ever dear, 
To gentle Chaill and kiad Persarain, 

Go forth, my song, and say, whate’er they hear, 
To them my heart was never false or vain. 
Should they redel—but no ; their souls disdain 
With added weight to load a captive’s chain. 


Richard was fond of the society of the poets and trouba 
dours of his time. It has been said of him that “he drew 
over singers and jesters from France to chant panegyrics of 
him about the streets,” and also, that “he could make stan 
zas on the eyes of gentle ladies.” Perhaps the troubadours 
whom he “ drew over,” used to help him with his poems ; at 
all events, we know that on one occasion he worked with a 
collaborateur—the celebrated Blondel, of whom the reader 
does not bear now for the first time. 
The next of our royal authors, chronologically, is but slen- 
derly represented by a single poem of doubtful authenticity. 
This is a sort of penitential dirge, said to have been written 
by Edward the Second, while he was a prisoner in Carnarvon 
Castle. Authorities differ about the genuineness of this poem. 
It is written in Latin, and would certainly not repay quota- 
tion. No prose writi are attributed to this unhappy 
prince, nor to his predecessor, Coeur de Lion. Indeed, the 
royal authors of this remote time seem, unlike those of more 
modern days, to have all aimed at the attainment of poetic 
fame. Rumour says that Richard the Second made “ ballads 
and songs, rondeaus and poems,” and there is a similar le- 
gend extant concerning Henry the Fifth. This sovereign, it 
said, “ whilst Prince of Wales, admiring the courage and 
conduct of a famous virago, named Elphietda, is reported to 
have made certain Latin verses in commendation of her.” 
There ap to be more ground for believing in certain 
verses which are assigned by tradition to the next Henry, and 
which seem to accord weil with the nature of the man of 
whom Granger said that “a monk’s cowl would have fitted 


increase in brightness, and goes through all iis changes in | ‘tis priace’s bead much better than a crown. The poem is 

about two days and tweuty-one hours. But what the writer | ® Short one, at any rate. 

wished to ascertain was, why some of the more remote stars Kingdomes are but cares, 

did not now and then come into view and remain perma- State ys devoid of stale, 

nently visible to the naked eye in the heavens? The light of Ryches are redy snares, 

the stars is ever travelling on wands, bat a4 light of the faint- And hastene to decaie. 

est star now seen by us was equally visible to Hipparchus 

2000 years ego. How is ic that the star which we will sup- ot nay ~~ Firetins 

pose a few mliions of miles beyond this faintest star has not Pompe, uapeomess ane fame, a flame: 

yet become visible to us? Powre, a smouldrying smoke. ‘ 
This question the writer was unable tosolve. He consulted 

such of his friends and acquaintances as he thought most Who meenethe to remoofe the rocke 

likely to know something about the matter; but, there Owte of the sly mie mudde, 

was not one who could enlighten him st all about it. He at Shall myre bymeelfe, and hardlie scape 

last determined to address a letter toa gentleman, with whom The swellynge of the flodde. 


Horace Walpole says of these lines that they are “ melancholy 
and simple as we should expect, and not better than a saint 
might compose.” 

e come now toa ey S~ of a very different 
type. Henry the Eighth, “ Defender of the Faitb,” showed 
bimself worthy of this proud title bestowed on him by Leo the 
Tenth, in devoting his pen chiefly to subj of a pol 1 
nature. The title-page of his great work runs thus: “ Asser- 
tion of the Seven Sacraments against Martin Luther, edited 
the most invincible King of Eogland, France, and Ireland, 

enry the Eighth of that name.” All sorts of reports and ar- 
gumen's have been used to disprove the genuineness of this 
“ Defence.” One of them, that the style of it is different from 
Henry's love-letters to Anne Boleyn, which are acknowledged 
to be authentic, seems of but little value, the love-letters of 
most literary characters being generally rather unlike their 
more serious efforts. An argument, however, of greater force 
is to be found in the fact that this “ Defence” is contained in 
full (as well as the second letter, which was called forth by 
Luther's reply to the first) among the collected works of 
Bishop Fisher. However this may be, it is certain that Henry 
the Eighth had a distinct taste for polemical! discussion, proved 
by his epistles to the Dukes of Saxony, to Erasmus, and other 
of his autheatic published works. His arguments were al- 
ways hot and strong and pungent. One of his supposed 
works teaches such Obristianity “as Henry chose to com- 
pound out of his old religion and bis new.” It is an exposi- 
tion of the creed, as be chose it should be believed, of the se- 
ven sacraments (all which “he was pleased” to retain), “ of 
the Ten Commandments; of the Paternoster ; of the angel’s 
salutation to Mary; of the doctrines of free will, justification 
and good works ; and concludes with an authorised prayer for 
souls.” The alacrity with which our bluff King Hal 
turned to subjects of a theological character may be accounted 
for by the natare of the education which bis father gave bim ; 
for it was intended, while his brother lived, that he should be 
the future Archbishop of Can 
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very doubtful remark the reader must decide for himself after 
perusal of the lines. 


The eagle’s force subdues eache byrd that flyes— 
What metal can resyst the flaminge fyre ? 
Doth not the sunne duzie the clearcste eyes, 
And melte the ice, and make tne froste retyre ? 
The hardest stones are peircede thro’ wyth tools; 
The wysest are, with princes, made but fools. 


The unhappy lady to whom this brilliant effusion was ad- 
d comes next in the list of royal authors. Some of her 
letters and addresses to ber merciless lord have survived, and 
are sufficiently well known. There are passages in all of 
these which are infinitely pathetic, as when she says: “ From 
& private station you have raised me to that of a countess ; 
from @ countess you have made mea queen; you can now 
only raise me one step higher—to be a saint in heaven.” The 
tone of all that she says is so womanly, gentle, and resigned 
that one would almost have thought the inaccessible heart of 
Henry the Eighth might have been touched by the sizht of 
such unresisting helplessness. Here are a couple of specimen 
verses, said, with some doubt, to have been written by Anne 
Boleyn. They are at least sad enough to be genuine: 


Defiled is my name full sore, 
Through cruel spyte and false report, 
That | may say for evermore, 
Farewell, my joy! adewe, comfort ! 
Ver wrongfally ye judge of me, 
nto my fame a mortal! wounde. 
~ what ye lyst, it will not be— 
e seek for that cannot be found. 


O death! rocke me on sleepe! 
Bring me on quiet reste ! 
Let passe my verye guiltless goste, 
Out of my careful! brest: 
Toll on the passinge bell 
Ringe out the dolefall knell 
Let the sounde my dethe tell 
For I must dye; 
There is no remedy, 
For now I dye. 


A better right than Aane Boleyn’s to the title of author 
seems to have been established by another of the numerous 
wives of our Defender of the Faith. The learned and astute 
Katherine Parr has left a long list of literary productions al- 
most all of which are of a religious nature. Perhaps her lit- 
erary piety was assumed by Katherine with the idea that it 
might prove a bond of union between her and her dangerous 
husband. For in all things this discreet lady seems to have 
sought to ingratiate herself with the grisly tyrant, flattering 
and cajoling him as women often do wheu they fall into un 
scrupulous hands. “ Thanks,” she writes in the introduction 
to one of her published books, “bee given unto the Lorde 
that hath now sent us suche a godly and learned king in these 
latter days to reign over us, that with the vertue and force of 
God's wurde hath taken away the vailes and mists of errors, 
and brougt us to the knowledge of the trueth by the lighte o! 
God’s wurde.”....“ Bat our Moyses, and most godly wise 
governor and king: hath delivered us out of the captivitie 
and bondage of Pharao. 1 meane by this Moyses, Kyng 
Henry the Eight! my moste soverayne favourable lord and 
husband.” Adroit flattery this, surely, and proving the wo- 
man who used it to have been a wise one, if not entirely sin- 
cere and above-board. 

The list of works attributed to Katherine Parr is too long 
for quotation. Among them are: Prayers and Meditations : 


ueea Katherine Parr’s Lamentation of a Sinner; A Latin | 898° 


Epistle to the Lady Mary, entreating Her to let the Transla- 
tion of Erasmus’s Parapbrase on the New Testament be pub- 
lished in her H ghness’s name. 

The concluding words of the last quoted title page furnish 
es aclue tothe origin of treatises, exposition, letters, and 
other compositions set down by the chronicles as the bona 
fide productions of those royal gentlemen and ladies who 
have striven to excel in literature. Io the case of Edward the 
Sixth, which comes next before us chronologically, this way 
out of an otherwise great difficulty suggesis itself at once. 
Numerous and erudite compositions are given by common 
report to this young prince, which it is difficult to conceive, 
were executed by an inexperienced boy, however naturally 
gifted. One of the first works attributed to him is & 
comedy, of all things, not, indeed, a comedy according to our 
modern acceptation of the term, but something more resem- 
bling the ancient mysteries; of which it has been said that 
“all the subjects were religious, all the conduct farcical.” 
Lesides this imputed comedy, Edward wrote with his own 
hand—the manuscript still existing—The Sum of a Confer- 
ence with the Lord Admiral, He was the author, moreover, 
of A Method for the Proceedings in the Council, of King Eu- 
ward the Sixth’s own Arguments against the Papal Supre- 
macy, and two books said to have been written before he was 
twelve years of age—L’Eocontre des Abus du Monde, and a 
translation iato French of several passages of Scripture. Nor 
are these somewhat severe exercises al]. Several Epistles and 
Orations, both in Greek and Latin, are ascribed to the boy by 
bis many historians and biographers, besides a treatise De 
Fide, addressed to the Dake of Somerset. All sorts of letters 
too on the most weighty subjects, and addressed to persons of 
consideration and worship, are attributed to him ; al+o a jong 
poem, of a religious nature, and not too meritorious to have 
been the work of a very young prince. 

“A Diary or Journal of Passing Events,” kept by this gift- 
ed boy, is still preserved, and is said to “ give clear proof of 
his sense, knowledge, and goodness ;” and there is also in ex- 
istence a very curious paper in his own handwriting, contain- 
ing memoranda of matier to be submitted to his Privy Coun- 
cil for consideration. It is headed, “Certein Pointes ot 
waighty matters to be a concluded on by my 
counsell. 18 Januarii, 1551,” the di t subjects which are 
to be investigated being set down in order. Some of these 
serve ag specimens of the rest: “1. The conclusion for the 
payment of our dettis in February next coming. 3. The 
matter for the Duke of Somersete and his confederates to be 
considered as aperteineth to our surety and quietnes of our 
realme, that by their punishement and 


tion for the bishops tbat be nominated. 6. Dis our 
mare to Guisnes, to sce the state - 


commissio: 
It is impossible, in € the left by this 
guinea, ack ts Gnteebeion af Coens beyiah writgs of Prince 


4 the title of author is, however, hardly to be established on such 


same | will read the ‘Basilicon Doron,’ particularly the two last 


have been preserved as hers, as well as several letters, some 
of them curious, as one in which she treats of her own deli- 
cacy in never having written but to three men in her life, and 
another concerning her affection for her sister. A claim to 


slender grounds. 
Of all our female sovereigus, Elizabeth seems to have cul- 
tivated literature the most closely and sedulously. She is, 
unquestionably, the royal authoress par excellence. The age 
in which she lived was one in which letters pre-emineatly 
flourished, and the queen was not bebindhand in catching the 
spirit of the time. er pen was, indeed, a most prolific one. 
Some thirty or forty prose pieces alone are attrit uted to her, 
Letters of the official sort she produced without end, besides 
translations from the classics, speeches, orations, and treatises 
on religious subj2cts or on the poetic art. Some of the titles 
of these miscellaneous prose writings are curious aud deserve 
to be transcribed: A Century of Sentences, dedicated to her 
father; A Curious Letter to Lord Burleigh ; Another of Hu- 
mour, to divert him from retiring from business; A Very Gen- 
teel Letter, written hy her, when princess, to King Edward, 
on his desiring her picture. In the same list with these we 
find mention of A Comment on Plato; Two of the Ofations 
of Isocrates, translated into Latin; A Play of Euripides, like- 
wise translated into Latin; A Translation of a Dialogue out 
Xenophon in Greek, between Hiero, a king, yet sometime a 
private person, and Gimunides, a poet, as touching the Liffe of 
the Prince and Private map. Her classical attainments, if we 
are to believe all we read, were prodigious. She seems to 
have thought nothing of such small tasks as translating Sal- 
lust de Bello Jugurthino; Horace de Arte Poeticé; and Piu- 
tarch de Curiositate, thinking nothing of them. Indeed, her 
knowledge of Latin was so great that she was able to give an 
immediate epigrammatic answer to whatever was addressed 
to her in that language. On one occasion, when some pert 
Latin verses were sent to her by Philip the Second, she re- 
torted “instantly,” as the chronicler tells us, with a neat 
hexameter. At another time, “‘ being asked if she preferred 
the learning of Buchanan or of Walter Haddon, she replie.” 
—*gain on the spur of the moment “ Buchananum omnibus 
antepono, Haddonum nemini postpono.” One other of her 
answers, in English this time, when pressed hard by “a cap- 
tious theologic question”—nothing less, in fact, than a re- 
quired definition of the Eucharist—is almost too well known 
to need quotation here :— 

Chiist was the Word that spake it; 

He took the bread and brake it; 

And what that word did make it, 

That I believe and take it. 
Two of Queen Etizabeth’s more studied poetical effusions 
survive. One isa paraphrase of the Thirteenth Psalm, and 
is not particularly successful, as the subjoined extract will 
show :— 
Fooles, that true fayth yet never had, 
Saythe in their haries, There is no God, 
Fyithy they are in their practyse, 
Of them not one is godly wyse. 
This is not much worse, however, than othér metrical ver- 
sions of the Psalms. There were “two litile anthemes, or 
things in meeter, of bir majestic,” licensed to her printer in 
1578, of which this is probably one. This active and ambiti- 
ous lady also translated Tbe Speech of the Chorus in the 
Second Act of the Hercules CE'\eas of Senece. Thisis a poem 
of one hundred and twenty-tbree lines in blank verse, and 
nearly unintelligible throughout. Here is a difficult pas- 


Thovgh with thy gleaves and axes thou be armed, 
And root full great doe glory give thy name: 

Amid the viewe of ail these sundrie sorte 

One faultles fayth ber roome even franke may claime. 
The golden legde full wrathfull spites beset, 

And where the gates their postes draw forth by breadth, 
More easie way to guiles and passed safe ; 

Speed then the clerkes of warned barmes with good, 
And let the hidden blade noe wrong thee worke : 

For when most shewe bs 4 gazers eyen is spide, 

And presence great thy honour most advance, 

This gift retaine as fellowe to thy roome: 

Disdaine may frowne, but envy thrust thee through. 


The queen’s poetical efforts seem to have been highly es- 

teemed by the learned men of her own day. “ But last in re- 
citall,” says one of these, “first in degree, is the quene, our 

sovereigne lady, whose jearned, delicate, noble muse, easily 
surmounteth all the rest that have written before her time or 

since, for sence, sweetnesse, and subtillitie, be it in ode, elegie, 
epigram, or avy other kinde of poeme, wherein it shall please 

her majestie t» employ her penne.” Nor are such panegyrics 

corfined to El zabeth’s poetical performauces. Roger Ascham 

in one of his treatises indignantly rebukes the “ young genile- 
men of England” for allowing themselves to be outdone in 

diligence and application by a “ mayd who goes beyond them 

all in excellencie of learnyng and knowledge of divers 

tonges ;” while Savile, in nis translation of Tacitus, goes a 

step further, and eays, “ The principal! cause of undertaking 

my translation was to incite your majestie by this, as by a 
foile, to communicate to the world, if not those admirable 

compositions of your owne, yet at the least those most rare 
and excellent translations of his'ories, if I may call them trane- 
lations which have so infinitely exceeded the originals.” The 
queen seems to have been far irom indifferent to these tributes 
of admiration, and those who knew her weakness would often 
take advantage of her passion for praise, and further the ad- 
vancement of their own objects by pandering to it. James 
the First may be regarded—it is not saying much for bim after 
all—as the chief among the royal authors. His works are 
well known, easily accessible, and lite doubt bas ever been 
thrown on their authenticity. One of the earliest of them is 
the “ Basilicon Doron.” It is a treatise on the art of govern- 
ment, and it is on this composition, more than on such fanci- 
fal performances as the “ Demonologia” or the “ Counter- 
blast to Tobacco,” that James’s literary reputation is thought 
to rest. As some publishers quote in their advertisements 
the “opinions,ot the press” on the works whoee merils they are 
setting forth, so might the opinions of the press of James's 
time—the learned writers, namely, of those aad subsequent 
days—be quoted in favour of this voluminous esssy. Camden 
says, ‘that in this book is most elegantly pourtrayed and set 
forth the pattern of a most excellent, every way accomplished 
king.” Bacon oonsidered it as “ excellently written.” Locke 
described its author as “that learned king who well under- 
stood the notion of things,” and Hume says that “ whoever 


bdoks, will confess James to have possessed no mean genius.” 
Such were the “ favourable criticisms” of these illustrious per- 
sons, to which must be appended, to made the “opinions” 
complete, certain lines by a contemporary poet on death 
of Prince Henry, to whom this wonderful book was origipally 
“given,” as the phrase of the time goes, or as we now say, 
dedicated. 





incl the list of royal seems, 
pape a es SL ae eee = 
of viee, "A meditation touching ; and the like, 


I grieve the lesse 
The kingly gift so well prevaild to make him 
Fit for a crowne of endiesse happiarsse, 
And that it was th’ Almightie’s hand did take him, 
Who was himself a book for kings to pore on, 
Aad migh have bin thy Basilikon Doron. 


A few sentences extracted from this much praised treatise 

will serve to give the reader some idea of the general nature 
of the book, Here is something about the conspicuousness of 
the position occupied by a king: 
“Tt is a true olde saying, that a king is as one set on a stage 
whose smallest actions and gestures all the people gazingly doe 
beholde: and therefore, although a king be never so precise 
in the discharging of his office, the people, who seeth but the 
outward part, will ever judge OF the substance by the circum- 
stances; and according to the outward appearance, if his be- 
haviour be light or dissolute, will conceive pre-occupied con- 
ceite of the king’s inward intention. - Be carefull, then, 
my sonne, so to frame all your indifferent actions and outward 
behaviour, as they may eerve for the furtherance and forthsett- 
ing of your inward vertuous disposition. The whole 
indifferent actions of a man I divide in two sorts: in his be- 
baviour in things necessarie, as food, sleeping, raiment, speak- 
ing, writing, and gesture ; and in things not necessarie, though 
convenient and lawfu!!, as pastimes or exercises, and using of 
companie for recrcation.” 

But the Basilicon, with all its ponderous and sententious 
wisdom, is hardly the kind of production which most charae- 
teristically displays the peculiar bent of King James’s genius 
—such as it was. This sovereign seems to have aimed at a 
certain whimsicality and faucy in his writings far more than 
om! of his predecessors. The comic element pervades them, 
indeed, throughout. The well-known ‘“ Counterblast to To- 
bacco”—spoken of by Horace Walpole as being made up of 
“quotations, puns, scripture, witticisms, superstitions, oaths, 
vanity, prerogative, and pedantry”—is an excellent specimen 
of the peculiar bias of James’s clumsy humour. So is the “ De- 
monologia,” a treatise undertaken, as its royal author informs 
us, “not in anywise to serve as a shew of learning and ingine, 
but onely to resolve the doubting harts of many, that such as- 
saultes of Sathan are most certalaly practized, and that the in- 
strumentes thereof merit most severly to be punished ; against 
the damnable opinions of two principally ; whereof the one 
called Scot, an Englishman, is not ashamed in publike print 
to deny that there can be such a thing as witchcraft; and the 
other, called Wierus, a German physition, sets out a public 
apologie for all these craftes-folkes.” By these two works—the 
Demonologia and the Counterblast—James is said to have lost 
43 much reputation as he had gained by his Basilicon. He 
was not behind his predecessors in cultivating the poetic fac- 
ulty. He brought out a small collection entitled “ His Ma- 
jesty’s Poetical Exercises at vacant Houres,” which, even this 
Vainest of monarchs does not seem to be very well satisfied 
with. He says in his preface, apologising for their want of 
revision that, “ When his ingyne” (a favourile word, evidently) 
“and age could, his agaires and fasherie would not permit bim 
to correct them—scarslie but at stolen moments, he having the 
leisure to blenk upon apy paper.” 

1t was a time when puas, and all sorts of literary quips and 
quirks were much in vogue. The king was not behiodband 
in following this peculiar and distressing fashion, James 
greeted his Scottish subjects on a certain solemn occasion 
with a string of punning rhymes on tie name of their 
most learned professors, Adamson, Fairlie, Sands, Young, Reid, 
aod King. 


As Adam was the first of men, whence all beginning tak ; 


. 8o Adam son was president, and first man in this act (!) 


The theses Fair-lie did defend, which, though they lies contain 
Yet were fair lies, and he the sem right fairlie did maintein. 

The field first entred Master Sands, and there he made me see 
That not ali sands are barren sands, bat that some fertile bee, 
Then Master Young most subtilie the these did impugne, 

And kythed old in Aristotle, although bis name be Young. 

To him succeeded Master Reid, who, though Reid be his name, 
Neids neither for his disput blusa, nor of his specch tuink 


shame. 
Last entered Master King, the lists, and dispute like a king, 
How reason reigning as » queene should anger underbring. 
To their deserved praise have I then playd ayon their er 
-_ will their colledge hence be cald the Colledge of King 
ames, 

Charles the First was an author of a graver type than his 
father. His chief work, which, it is said, went, first and last, 
through forty-seven impressions, was called Icon Basilike, a 
tile resembling somewhat that of tue opus magnum of James. 
This book—the authorship of which, b a has been dis- 
puted—has won golden opjnions from Hume, Smollett, Bishop 
Horne, D'lsraeli—critics who judged of its merits long after 
the death of its supposed author, and who cannot, therefore 
be suspected of flattery. Charles was the author, besides, of 
some papers on Church Government, of various Prayers aod 
Kteligious Exercises, ot some Letters on Public Questions of 
the day, and of a poem on his own suffcrings and sorrows, 
written duriog his captivity at Carisbrook. : 

Charles the Second is supposed to be the author of a certain 
song of ap amatory nature, and bis brother James, a little 
more industrious, wrote Memoire of his own Life and Cam- 

igus, besides sundry letters of a political nature, and a col- 
ection of Meditations, Soliloquies, and Vows, published with 
a frontispiece representing himself sitting in a cbair in a pen- 
sive attitude, and crow with thorns. : 

The wife of William the Third has left behind her only one 
emall literary claim. An anagram on the name of Roger 
PE-trange,a gentleman of whose exploiis contemporary history 
is very fail. The anagram, 


oe L’Ee e, 
Lying strange Koger. 


For the rest—though the reign of Aune was pre-eminently a 
period of literary activity—the queen herself was not iuiected 
by the prevailing taste; while as to the house of Hanover it is 
certainly not too much to say that its present representative 
has shown a greater taste for literary pursuits Lhao any one of 
her aucestore. 


PROSPECTING ON THE NILE. 


The extraordinary and pitiable degradation of the human 
race, in the midst of the most sublime spectacles of nature, 
and the t and most beautiful creatures of the brute 
creation, bas found no abler exponent than Sir Samuel Baker. 
The Alert N'yanza, with ite record of wonderful achieve- 
ment and discovery, ie, in certain respecte, one of the most 
painful and sad of books. Tue narraave now given by Sir 
Samuel Baker ot bis adventures and exploits in their exrlier 
stages, is as interesting in all r 2, aud without the repol- 
sive eleme.t which made iteelf felt ia bis account of the ne- 
gro iribes on the White Nile, in whose horrible condition tae 
extreme of human suffering and the uttermost depths of bu- 
man deg are commieel. In his following up of the 





Speaking of the death of the prince, this courtier 
poet says, 





affluents of Abyssinia, of the Atbara and the Biue Nile, chere 
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wreck of the Oasis a few days since, who could not even 
speak, and lay for twenty-four hours on the deck after the 
rest of the crew had been taken off. But some two or three 
of the lifeboat’s crew climb up by the broken cordage, or the 
shattered figure head, and let the helpless or the wounded 
gently down. Not till the last man is in do they return to 
shore. Often the boat, just as it nears the beach, is sucked 
back by the waves; often the oarsmen pull as if through a 
solid mass of sea above and below. They watch for the com- 
ing of a billow on whose crest they may be bornein. There 
are a hundred eager hands ready to seize the boat and keep 
her steady and safe from the back wash of the waves. But 
the deep is treacherous, and villages on the coast have had 
cause to mourn not seldom, when, as if indignant at the res- 
cue of its prey, the sea overturns the lifeboat just as all seemed 
safe, and grinds to death the rescuer and the rescued. 

Of these two hundred and fifty-seven boate, one hundred 
and eighty-six belong to that noble society, the Royal Na- 
tional Lifeboat Institution. Forty-two are owned by harbour 
boards or boatmen. Some of these boats are thank-ofterings 
from sfiluent persons who have not forgotten to be grateful 
for their own rescue from drowning. Others have been given 
by mothers and wives in memory of the preservation of sons 
or husbands. 

The “wards” 


granted for special services vary in kind 
and in value. Someti t sane an 


hey t to four pounds, three 
ds, or two each. On one occasion the sum al- 
lowed was but fifteen shillings each man. But even when a 
drowning men was os ageany | less an object of public con- 
cern than a bale of cotton, the lifeboats were cheerfully man- 
ned by daring crews. No seaman ever thought of a possi- 
= reward when he dashed through the surf to a sinking 
ip. 
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ONLY AN IRISHMAN! 
In Blackwood’s Magazine for February, and among the “ Cor- 
nelius O'Dowd” papers, written by Chas. James Lever, we find 
the following remarks on Ireland and Irishmen generally :— 


O'Connell used to tell of an altercation which he once had 
with a fishwoman. It was a duet of bad language and foul 
abuse, in which he owned that he got far worse than be gave. All 
the resources of bis vocabulary, and they were not emall, were 
as nothing to the torrent of vituperation his antagonist poured 
out upon him. At last, as, worsted and discomfited, he was re- 
tiring from the field, he turned upon ber and dec'ared, in the 
most solemn tone, that be believed she was no better than a 
“Hypothenase.” The woman, shocked by an epithet she could 
not measure or conceive, burst into tears, and was so over- 
whelmed by discomfiture that she fled vanquished disgraced 
It must have been some such sentiment as that of the worsted 
fishwifefthat overcame a barrister a few days ago, when a judge 
of the Centra! Criminal Court called him an Irishman. 

The matter before the court was a question ‘whether a farmer 
had or had not obtained a certain quantity of eggs on false pre- 
tenees, and at first blush might seem an occasion wherein it was 
not likely that any warmth of temper could have been evoked, 
or any strong language called forth. The result, however, 
proved the reverse. diff of opinion on the law of the 
case—in which, by the way, the counsel appeared more correct 
than the court-—led to some sharp passages, and ultimately, as 
the newspapers said, “ both parties lost their temper, and made 
use of expressions unbecoming their mutual positions.” The 
judge, carried away by a violence little in keeping with the dig- 
nity of his station, was at last so forgetful of all the demands of 
decency and propriety, that he quenally called the counsel—an 
Irishman! Of course, under the gully Ge Barrister wes 
speechless ; and although the court afierw saw proper to re- 
tract the offensive expression, and explain how it had escaped in 
a moment of unguardedness and anger, it was long before the 
injured advocate could recover sel{-possession enough to resume 








the cause, 

Now, is this—I really ack for information—is this the Hypo- 
thenuse over again? Has the English nation become so shocked 
by late events, so terrified by perils against which they see no 
safeguards, and so bewildered by troubles that appear too com- 
plex to be unravelled, that the term Irishman sums up all that 
might be supposed to make the measure of whatever is odious 
and detestable? 

Time was certainly when this was not the case, and I want to 
know how is it that the conduct of certain misguided men should 
be deemed sufficient to tarnish the fame and blacken the char- 
acter of a whole people? why the Irish rebel, manufactured in 
America, should be taken as the symbolic Irishman ; and why a 
people within a few hours’ sail from England should be indiscri- 
minately pronounced savages because a small fraction of them 
have taken to bloodshed for a livelihood, and made rapine a 
profession ? 

Surely no one ‘ht of confounding the wretches who live 
by brigandage in © with the Italian ape Phage sf it 
never occurred to any to regard the atrocities of these mircre- 
ants who in Sicily, about a year since, ate human flesh from the 
bodies of their victims, as the types of Italian character. And 
is it more fair, I ask, or more just, to make Irishmen in general 
bear the stigma of crimes they abhor as heartily and repudiate 
as ———s ourselves? 

Fenianism is not Irishism, though it may suit the views of cer- 
tain men tosayso. Whea people declare that they care 
little what improvement you introduce into the laws, how kindly 
disposed = may show yourselves to this or that grie- 
vance of d, or to make future legislation compensate for 
the wrongs or errors of the past, our is, or rather it 
ought to be, Who are ye who declare this? Stand forth, and 
let us see what place you hold amongs: your coun’ ! it 
is not necessary you —_= rich or titled, or 


you 


you have done to gain their confidence, by what in your lives 
and actions you have won that distinction by which you claim 
to be the spokesmen of the nation, and from what elevation, 
either of character or ability, you pretend to treat the cause of 
Ireland and land. Do your claims rest on the Manchester 
rescue or the Clerkenwell explosion alone, or have you really 


them. I am firmly convinced that the masses in Ireland are not 
rebels; that the great body of the people hear but one side of 
the question between them and England, and that it is your fault 
—ay, your fault, Englishmen—that they do not hear the 
other. 

I don’t want, either for myself or my countrymen, to be apo- 
logised for in the Times ; to bave the faults of my nature ex- 
plained on psychological principles, or have it shown that being 
a Celt constitutes an excuse for the absence of the qualities of 
industry, patience, and perseverance, not to speak of certain 
other gifts of more consequence besides. 

I protest as loudly as any Fenian that 1 don’t think you are 
fair to us; that you suffer a number of unworthy prejudices— 
prejudices as regards our character for straightforwardness and 
probity—in a great. measure based vpon nothing stronger than 
certain peculiarities in our acceut, and a certain rapidity in the 
way we arrive at our judgments—tbat you suffer these to influ- 
euce you in your opinion of us. With a foregone c usion that 


love it. It may be that I flatter myself, but I really believe I| graph explaining the reasons for uniting the Supreme Court 
understand something of the nature of my countrymen—some- | wil 
thing about the motives that move and the sentiments that stir | ie observed that to a certain extent the benefits of that union 


the Senate in the formation of the court of impeachment it 
will be obtained from making the Chief-Justice of the Supreme 
Court the president of the court of impeachment, as is proposed 
in the plan of the Convention, while the inconveniences of an 
entire incorporation of the former into the latter will be sub- 
stantially avoided. This was perhaps the prudent mean, 
This authority seems to leave no doubt upon either of the 
propositions just stated, and the statement of them will 
serve to introduce the question upon which I think 
it my duty to state the result of my reflections to the 
Senate, namely: At what period in the case of an impeach- 
ment of the President should the court of impeachment be or- 
ganized uoder oath; as directed in the Constitution, Is will 
readily suggest itself to any one who reflects upon it with the 
abilities and the learnivg in the law which distinguish so many 
Senators. That besides the reason assigned in the Federalist, there 
must have been etill another for the provision requiring the Chief- 
Justice to preside in the court of impeachment. Under the Con- 
stitution, in case of a vacancy in the office of President, the Vice- 





we must bluoder in every situation of difficulty and emergency, 
you condemn us either as incapable, or you put down our mis- 
© the score of an. idiosyncrasy which has only to be de- 
plo 

A short time back, the leading journal of Eagland amused its 
readers by an aiticle over our physical ioferiority, and ingeni- 
ously went on to show that most of our intellectual deficiencies 
might be ascribed to this fact. I will not enter into this contro- 
versy. We may be, though I don’t believe it, all that you ssy 
of us; bat I am persuaded of one thing, which is, that without 
the alloy we contribute to the national character, you would be fur 
less efficient at home, and much less liked abroad. It is a sore trial 
of @ quick man’s temper to be sveered at by a slow fellow ; and 
this is what Ireland feels, and bas long felt. You may be our 
superiors in skill, in industry, in aptitude for mechanical arts, 
and in scores of things by which men make money; but some- 
bow we have a habit of thinking that when we meet you on 
some neutral ground of the Old World or the New, we are not 
afraid of the competitorship. 

Of course it is utter nonsense to talk of Ireland as Poland, 
and to talk of our wrongs as comparable with those of an op- 
pressed and enslaved people. I never met the man who be- 
lieved this. I have not seen many who were able to utter the 
centiment without a laugh. But we certainly do not laugh at 
your wholesale censure of us as a disloyal people, and your not 
less wholesale sneer at us as an inferior race. 

You are not always conscious of the affronts you pass upon 
us. You have been so long trained to regard us as b b you, 


President succeeds, and it was doubtless thought prudent and be- 
fitting that the next ia succession should not preside in a pro- 
cecding through which a vacancy might be created. It was not 
doubied that the Senate, while sitting in its ordinary capacity, 
must necessarily receive from the House of Rvpres-ntatives some 
nO\ice of its intention to impeach the President ati’s bar, But 
it does not seem to me an unwarrantable opinion, n view of this 
coustitutional provision, that the organization of the S-nate as a 
court of impeachment under the Constitution should precede the 
actual announcement of the impeachment on the part of the 
House ; and it may, perbaps, te thought a still less unwagranted 
opinion that articles of impeachmeut should only be presented to 
a court of impeachment, that no other semmones or ober process 
should be presented to a court of im hment,that no summoas or 
o:her process should issue except from the orgunized court, and 
tbat rules for the goverument of the proceedings of such a court 
should be framed only by the court iwelf. I have found myself 
ucable to come to any other conclusions than these. I can assign 
no reason for requiring the Senate to organize as a court under 
any oihcr than its ordinary presiding officer for the later pro- 
ceedings upon an impeachment of the President which does not 
seem to me to apply equally to the esrlier, I am informed that 
the Senate has proceeded upon other views, and it is not 
my purpose to contest what its superior wisdom may have di- 
rected. All good citizens will fervently pray that no occasion 
may ever arise when the grave proceedings now in progress wid 
be cited as a precedent; but it is not impossible shat such an 
ion may come. Inasmuch, therefore, as the Constitution 





that you are rather vain than otherwise of the consideration you 
bestow upon us, though you do not always apply the phrase, 
We are mere Irish at this day, as we were four centuries ago. 
If the insulting estimate you form of us were Only to be 
found in your lit ducated, little-civilised classes, it might be 
more supportable; but this is not the case, Your best written 
reviews and newspapers abound with it ; and it is but a few 
years back your Bar protested against an Irishman being raised 
to the Mastership of tne Rolle in England, though that Irishman 
was Lord Plunkett. 

Now, for my own part, I'd rather you'd visit me with some 
piece of unjust legisiation, refuse me some privilege, or deoy 
me some right, than I'd be perpetually treated as a creatare of 
an inferior order. I'd rather be taxed than sneered at. 

You are always talking of your Irish difficulty, but you forget 
how much of it is your own making. Begin the redfess of our 
rievances by condescending to believe that only a pordon of 
reland—and I believe a small portion—is Fenian. Discon- 
ten’, I know, is broadcast ; and Fenianiem can count upon this 
discontent to swell its processions on field-days, just as Beales 
and Co. can count upoo the unemployed rufflanism of Londou 
to muster strong in Hyde Park. Of all the easy things, the 
easiest is to get up a demonstration against the Government of 


daigence ; but it would be very rash to conclude that the peo- 
ple who assemble on these occasions carried their sympathies 
we the pleasure of being in a crowd and hearing their sweet 
voices in chorus with others of their species, 

If to pacify Ireland, and make her governable, you must con- 
fiscate the property of the landlords, and beggar the gentry, as 
mildly — oy the member for Lambeth, or It the 
loyalty of Ulster, as hinted at by others, perhaps it would be not 
less politic, and something more humane, to give the countr 
over to the Fenians at once, and leave what was wont to be we! 
affected to England to make terms with the new rulers. 

For my own part, I declare frankly that I’d rather live under 
King 0’ — than I'd be legislated for by Jobn Bright. 

I do not believe a greater misfortune could befall Ireland than 
to become the battle-field between contending parties in the 
State ; and to this there is every likelihood the next session of 
Parliament will bring us— not to say that your present panic in 
England will scarcely enable you to weigh Irish questions with 
that equanimity justice demands, nor bestow on Irish questions 
that amount of kindliness which in your calmer moments you 
have never denied them. 

Up to this your system has been to think too much of conces- 
sions to the mutineers, and too little—far too litthe—of fair deal- 
ing with the men who preserved their discipline ; and you are 
even now spurred om as you were by the language of Trades- 
Unions Reform Leagues, and that auction spirit of “ bid 
ding” for office—even now you are not unlikely only to think 
of the disloyal, and frame all your legislation for the benefit 
of the traitor, and think little of et fealty that you well 
know has never wavered. This game May be played too far. 


—_——__>- —-— 
IMPEACHMENT OF THE PRESIDENT. 
EXTRAORDINARY AND NOVEL PROCEEDINGS. 

The Senate of the United States having adopted certain 
“rules of procedure” in the pending trial of the President 
upon the impeachment resolutions of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Chief Justice Chase addressed the following 
letter to that body :— 

To the Senate of the United States : 

Inasmuch as the sole power to i hment is vested b 
the Constitution in ae Gensbe cod ts cals tie ant of the 
Chief-Justice to preside when the President is on I take 
the liberty of submitting, very respectfully, some observations 
in respect to the proper mode of proceediog upon the impeach- 
ment which has been preferred by tbe House of Representatives 
against the President now in office. That when the Senate sits 
for the trial of an impeachment, it sits as a court, seems unques- 
the trial of an impeachment of the President 
on saieee at of the = of the Senate with 

, seems equally unquestionable. The 
regarded 20 highest contemporary authority on the 


of the Constitution, and in the sixty-fourth number 
capacity as a 


the fanctions of the Senate: sitting 





in the j 
for trial of impeachment are 


In a para- 





any country where the laws are mild enough to permit the in- | P®#° 


bas charged the Chief-Justice with an important function in the 
trial of an im hment of the President, it has seemed to me 
fitting and obligatory, where he is unable to concur in the views 
of the Senate concerning matiers essential to the trial, that bis 
respectful dissent should appear. 

8. P. Case, 


Chief Justice United States, 
Whereupon Mr. Wade addressed the following peculiar and 
characteristic letter to Chief Justice Chase, (The italics are ours.) 

Vice-President’s Chamber, 

Washington, March 4, 1868. 
Sir: The House of Representatives. having exhibited articles 
of impeachment against Andrew Jobnson, President of the 
United States, and said articles baving been laid before the 
Senate by the Managers appointed by the House, it becomes my 
duty, under the rules of the Senate in.such a case, to notify you 
that on the fifth day of March instant, at one o’clock, afternoon, 
the Senate will meet at their Senate Chamber, in the eity of 
Washington, and proceed to consider the sald articles of im- 
peachment; at which time and place you are notified to be pre- 
sent and preside over the Senate during the cousideration of 
said articles, and upon the trial of said Audrew Johnson, im- 
hed therein. 
1 have the honour to be, very respectfully, your obedient ser- 
vant, B. F. Wave, 

President pro tem. Senate. 

Salmon P. Chase, Chief Justice of the United States, 


——_e——_—— 
ENGLAND AND AMERIOA. 
THE QUESTION OF CITIZENSHIP. 


Although it may be for the interest of one or even both of 
the great parties in the United States to put forward the al- 
le; evances of naturalized citizens as an occasion of 
qu with Great Britain, the debate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the subject sot only reflects credit on that As- 
sembly, but has contributed toward the settlement of a very 
complicated question. A sweeping resolution calling upon 
the Executive to enforce the so-called American doctrine 
against foreign Governments would have been equally un- 
meaving ana ineffective. There is, in fact, no such thing as 
an American doctrine of naturalization. The principle of law 
nized by the American Courts as governing claims of 
allegiance is the same as that recognized by our own. The 
principle of policy occasionally maintained in the dispatches 
ot American Ministers, though plausible in itself, is quite in- 
capable of consistent app ion. It sounds very re¢a- 
sonabie to say that “a naturalized citizen has exacily the 
same rights in foreign countries as a native-born cilizen,” but 
the moment such a proposition is followed out to ils conse- 
quences it is seen to nd and untenable. This is ex- 
actly the process which Gen. ks’ Committee undertook in 
framing a bill for the protection of naturalized citizens, and 
the result is that, instead of a legislative proclamation binding 
op no other country, they have produced @ measure which, 
however capable of amendment, may become the basis of an 
international Convention. The full text of this measure is 
now before us, and a careful perusal of it will show how very 
limited its 1 operation is 3 tobe. * * Thus 
limited the bill, though denounced by its opponents as “ dip- 
lomacy, and not legislation,” deserves the consisieration of 
Powers, while the moderate tone of the debate will 

not fail to produce a favourable impression in this country. 
The imposing rhetoric of Gen. Banks is not required to con- 
vince us that we bave nothing to gain by retainiog the nomi- 
nal allegiance of American citizene, Oa the contrary, it would 
obably be good policy to draw this distinctive between 
British subjects em: to a foreign dominion and those 
emigrating to our own colonies. By far the strongest motive 
for ting upon perpetual ance is one which concerns 
us less than any other nation. here a rigid system of con- 
scription ex as in Prussia, the danger of its beivg evuded 
by colorable Naturalization is considerable, and Ger. Banks 
mits that similar frauds have becn largely practiced by «m- 

i ts from the Southern and Central Republics of Americ». 


nder a system of voluntary enlistment no such questions 
returned Feniao is the very last person whom 





can arise, A 
a pe sergeant would evlist, or whom a commanding 
officer w desire to keep in bis regiment for a single day. 
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‘Lhe only point on which there is an ostensible conflict of 
interest between Great Britain and the United States is the 
liability of naturalized Americans for crimes against our 
Government committed in America. On this point we agree 
with our correspondent “ Historicus” that negotiation must 
embrace a wider range than is contemplated inthe bill of 
Gen. Banks’ Committee, The rule of procedure which pro- 
hibits the exercise of criminal jurisdiction over aliens, ex- 
cept in respect of acts done on British soil, is certainly not 
less arbitrary than the rule—Nemo eoure patriam. No 
one cap justify by any but technical reasons that state of the 
Jaw which enables a toreigner who has murdered an Eoglish- 
man abroadto enjoy perfect impunity in England. It is doubt- 
less more convenient that a criminal should be tried where 
the crime was committed, but it is still more essential that the 
criminal should be liable to arrest wherever he may be 
found. It is vain to speak of extradition as the complement 
of an exclusively local jurisdiction over criminals. In the 
first place, extradition treaties are by no means universal ; 
secondly, the criminal laws of civilized nations are by no 
means uniform ; and, lastly, the State in which the criminal 
is harbored must await a demand for his surrender before 
sending him for trial. The morethe question of Naturaliza- 
tign is considered in all its aspects, the less possible will it be 
found to deal with it separately. Any treaty on the subject 
would be incomplete unless it included that of extradition, 
and mischievous unless it included that of expatriation. If a 
man could naturalize himself without expatriating himself, 
he would be the subject of two Governments at once; if he 
could expatriate himself without naturalizing himself, he 
would be literally a citizen of the world, exempt from 

ns except those incident to residence a foreign 


country.— Zimes. 


ee 
Vatcas_e Lyvormation.—“ Williamsburgh” asks for in- 
formation respecting the temperature of Nova Scotia and 
Upper Canada, in order to decide a bet made on the subject. 
At Halifax, Nova Scotia, 44 degrees 89 minutes north, the 
mean Winter temperature is 23 degrees 8 minutes above zero ; 
the mean summer temperature 62 degrees 1 minute above 
zero, and the mean for year 42 degrees 45 minutes above zeru. 
At Prince of Wales Fort, on Hudson’s Bay, Canada, the mean 
of winter is 20 rees 9 minutes below zero; the mean of 
summer 53 rees 1 minute above zero, and mean for the year 
15 degrees 7 minutes above zero. The above places are taken 
at random, and have about the —— temperature of their 
ve coool though it varies in different places from 

causes.— J. n. 


We should say “the places” were “taken at random.” 
Why did not the Sun editor select “ Cape Prince of Wales” 
atence? The climate of Behring Straits would have been 
quite as appropriate for comparison as that of the Hudson’s 
Bay Territories. The principally inhabited portion of Ontario 
—formerly known as ‘“ Upper Canada”—lies nearly a degree 
south of the most thickly inhabited portions of Nova Scotia, 
and has a climate similar to Central and Southern New York 
State : and of the two, has a milder climate than Nova Scotia. 
We would inform the Sun, furthermore, that Hudson’s Bay 
is not in Canada at all.—Hd. Ald. 
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European News. 

The transformation of the British Ministry has been com- 
pleted, and Parliament duly resumed business again on the 
Sth inst, when Mr. Disraeli announced that he had succeed- 
ed in forming a Ministry in obedience with the commands of 
Her Majesty. He then proceeded to announce his Cabinet 
to the House of C He declared that his foreign 
policy is to be “ peace,” and his domestic policy a liberal one 
—which last assertion is said to have elicited both cheers and 
laughter. Bat certainly no doubts should now be entertained 
of the new Premier’s lieral tendencies, particularly when his 
late Reform Bill is considered, for in ithe has the reputation 
of having been liberal even to a fault. Mr. Disracli’s Cabinet 
stands as last week stated by us, with the exception that Mr. 
G. W. Hunt becomes Chancellor of the Exchequer, instead 
of Sir Stafford Northcote, as then announced. It is not ua- 
likely, however, that further changes may yet occur. The 
Irish question will, however, come up for discussion to-day, 
and business generally will again proceed as usual, in the 
meantime. 

The news from Abyssinia is more interesting than usual. 
General Napier reports that he bas advices from the interior 
dated at Magdala on the 17th, and in the camp of King Theo- 
dorus on the 9:h of January, etating that the captives were 
at that time in good health. They had, however, been given 
in charge toa strong escort of the King’s army ordered to 
convey them to the fortress of Magdala. It is further stated 
that General Napier met Kassal, the Tigre chief, on the 20th 
of February, and that the chief made an offer of peace for 
himself and his people, which was accepted by the British 
Commander. This important proceeding is said to have been 
followed by a grand army review, at which Kassai and other 
native warriors attended. Menelek, supported by other chiefs, 
was said, also, to have invested the royal stronghold of Mag- 
dala with 40,000 mev. If all this be true, the news may 
prove of great importance, and hasten the end of this very 
unwelcome conflict. 

From Ireland we learn that a Grand Secretary of the 
Orangemen has been tried at Dublin, on the charge of head- 
ing an illegal procession, found guilty, and been fined and 





imprisoned ; and that the wild man, Train, has been ar- 
rested for debt, in the same city, to both which proceed- 
ings we would say, in behalf of distracted Ireland, Amen. 
If a few more such foolhardy agitators were put into strait- 
jackets, it would be better for the country at large. 

From the Continent we learn that King William of Prus- 
sia formally closed the Diet, at Berlin, on the 28th ult. ; and 
that Russia has been strongly urging upon the Western 
Powers a scheme for the independent union of the Danubian 
principalities. 

A despatch from London dated the 5th inst., says that the 
civil war in Japan is still raging with great violence. Seve- 
ral combats have taken place between the partisans of the 
Sbogoon and the Daimois, which have been attended with heavy 
loss of life, and that in consequence of the insecure condi- 
tion of the country, the ministers of the Foreign Powers 
have all left Osaka. 





Further Proofs of England’s Prosperity. 

The very interesting paper recently read before the Statis- 
tical Society of London, by Mr, Dudley Baxter, has placed 
us in possession of some startling facts in reference to the an- 
nual earnings and income of the British nation. When Mr. 
Gladstone estimated the aggregate annual income of the work- 


all | ing classes at £250,000,000,a year, not long since, he was not 


credited. But from the attentive researches of Mr. Baxter, 
we learn that the estimate fell far short of the truth, he hay- 
ing made such earpings £324,645,000. The middle and up- 
per classes contribute £496,734,000. This gives a total of 
£821,379,000, or nearly fifty millions more of annual income, 
than the national debt of Great Britain. Confining the ap- 
pellation of “ productive classes” to those engaged in agricul- 
ture, mining, or manufactures, Mr. Baxter takes their income 
at £471,000,000. In order to arrive at the net income of the 
nation, he adds tothat a portion of the earnings of the classes 
engaged in the carriage and distribution of goods; rejecting 
altogether the income of the non-productive classes, consist- 
ing of soldiers, persons in the public service, and domestic 
servants. He thus calculates that “the original earnings, out 
of which the nation produces food and clothing and paysall 
taxes and expenses, may be taken at from 550 to 600 millions.” 
This gives a good margin for errors or difference of opinion; 
and, without entering upon the discussion of the thorny ques- 
tions that would carry us too far, we are inclined to believe 
that the truth lies within the limits which Mr. Baxter has 
thus fixed. 

Another interesting fact is made apparent, namely, that in 
Eogland and Scotland the distribution of wealth is very nearly 
identical, especially in the incomes of the manual labour 
classes. The wages earned by moderately skilled labour are 
almost exactiy cqual in amount to the wages earned by highly 
skilled and unskilled labour together ; but in Ireland this 
even distribution does not hold. There the lowest class of 
labour counts for as much as the two upper classes together, 
and yet there is one satisfactory feature in the Irish 
table. Two things about the condition of Ireland appear to 
be equally certain—first, that it is a poor country, and, next, 
tbat it is becoming richer every year. The population has 
decreased, it is true, but the income, on the other hand, has 
risen. The tax which was paid upon £21,000,000 in 1855, 
was paid upon nearly £25,000,000 ten years later. 

After considering the general question of income, from a 
national point of view, Mr, Baxter proceeded to point out in 
detail the class sources from whence this large income is de- 
rived. In England and Wales they were as follows in 1861: 
—1, persons with independent incomes, 9,289,000 ; 2, persons 
without independent incomes, 10,626,000. He classifies the 
persons with independent incomes into the upper and middle 
classes on the one hand, and the manual labour classes on 
the other. As regarded England and Wales, in 1861, the to- 
tals, were:—1, upper and middle classes, 1,943,000; 2, 
manual labour classes, 7,346,000. So that the upper and 
middle classes with incomes of their own were 
rather more than one-fifth of the total income classes, 
or one-fourth of the similar members of the manual 
labour classes. From 1861 to 1866 the increase of the 
income classes had been as follows in England and Wales: 
Of the population of the United Kingdom there were in 1861 
18,270,500 persons with independent incomes and 15,506,500 
without independent incomes. In 1867 the upper and mid- 
dle classes in England and Wales were 5,000,000 in round 
numbers, and of these nggrly three persons were dependent 
for every two with independent incomes. The manual la- 
bour classes were 16,000,000 in round numbers, and were al- 
most equally divided between earners and non-earners. In 
Scotland at the same time the upper and middle classes were 
692,000, and the manual labour classes were 2,460,000. In 
Ireland at the same time the upper and middle classes were 
1,056,000, and the manual labour classes were 4,501,000. The 
numbers for the United Kingdom in 1867 were as follows:— 
Upper and middle classes with independent incomes, 2,759,- 
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have an average income of £68, and the jlabouring classes 
average £32. In Scotland the average is £53, against £23 10s. 
while in Ireland the average is only £31, for the higher and 
middle classes, against £14 for the labour classes. That Ire- 


land is undergoing rapid changes is evident from statistical 
returns which we gather froma another authority, and which 
is, we presume, very nearly correct. The estimated value of 


the crops in Ireland in 1841 was £50,000,000; in 1851 £43,- 


000,000; from 1861 to 1866 it averaged £34,000,000. This 


would show a very considerable decline during the past 
twenty years. But on the other hand the estimated 
value of the live stock in Ireland has risen 
£28,000,000 in 1851, to £45,440,000 in 1866, 
while the production of flax has increased from 17,493 tons in 
1847 to 40,091 tons in 1866. The hay crop has also increased 


from 2,190,317 tons in 1847 to 2,878,622 tons in 1866. From 
these figures it would appear that Ireland is rapidly becom- 
ing a grazing, or live stock country, rather than an agri- 
cultural one, and from the return of income this occupation, 


while it 'essens the wealth of the labouring classes, increases 
that of the collective population. But one thing is quite ap- 
parent, and that is, that the United Kingdom is, taken as a 
whole, exceedingly prosperous and happy; perhaps even 
more so to-day, than any other country on the face of the 


globe. 


The American Press and the New Dominion- 
The slight irritation that has been created in Nova Scotia 


—mainly through the instrumentality of selfish politicians— 


has afforded our American contemporaries a favourable oppor- 
tunity for contemptuous and uncharitable remark, on the 
general organization of the New Dominion north of us. And 
this opportunity, we need hardly add, has been embraced to 
the fullest extent. Even grave and responsible Senators have 
been called upon to consider a series of “ Resolutions” looking 
to the “expediency” of entering into treaty negotiations 
with Canada, for the actual acquisition of all the British- 
American territory west of longitude 90 deg. on certain speci- 
fied “greenback” conditions—with further “guarantees” 

ing the construction of a “ Northern Pacific Railway 
from the western extremity of Lake Superior to Pugets 
Sound.” A pecuniary sop of $6,000,000 has been duly thrown 
out to the speculative and mercenary individuals composing 
the “ New Hudson’s Bay Company,” and a further sum of 
$2,000,000 has been offered to the—supposed to be dis- 
satisfied, if not actually disloyal—people of British Columbia. 
The press has caught the idea, and written it up in the 
most improved sensation style; but all to no effect. The 
colonists of the far-off Pacific shores remain firm and true, 
and even the speculative individuals of the London Stock 
Exchange, who recently succeeded to the control of the 
“White Bears and Black Foxes” of the old Hudson’s Bay 
Territories, remain unmoved by the tempting bait thrown out 
from Washington. 

But the newspapers—both grave and gay—throughout 
“ Yankeedom” continue to “ write up” our New Dominion, 
while they write down their own shamelessness. Our 
World-ly neighbour, who claims to represent the great Demo- 
cratic party of this metropolitan city—if not the whole country 
~——only a day or two since said: “ The St. Paul people have 
proposed to the Government to accept the cession of North- 
west British America to the United States, accompanied by a 
guarantee of a Northern Pacific Railroad, as a satisfactory 
preliminary to a treaty which shall remove all grounds of 
controversy between the two countries. The people of the 
Northwest and the Pacific States propose that Canada shall 
have her western boundary at the ninetieth meridian of longi- 
tude,” and then complacently adds: “The continent north- 
west of thé great lakes must all be ours. The isothermal 
lines running northward there, mark out the boundary which 
it is our destiny to follow and obey.” 

The “St. Paul people” and “ the people of the Northwes- 
tern and Pacific states” may “ propose ” what they please, of 
course, 80 leng as they respect the rights and regard the feel- 
ings of their neighbours—and our self-complacent neighbour 
may prate as usual—but we most respectfully submit that 
both the “ proposed resolutions ” of the Senate of the United 
States, and the “ proposals” of the people of the border States 
of the Union, are not only out of order, but also entirely out- 
side the bounds of international comity, courtesy, or civility ; 
and, if persisted in, may lead to results quite the contrary of 
present American expectations. What would the United 
States say if the House of Lords were to admit a series of 
resolutions looking to the summary annexation of the State 
of Maine, or all New England; or of Minnesota, and all the 
territory West of it, to the new Dominion of Canada? Or 
what would the press of the United States say were the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain to send ite official employees into 
those States, with a view to influencing public opinion there, 
by promises of special commercial advantages, as well as di- 
rect bribes in the shape of dollars and cents? Something 


000 ; dependent, 3,859,000—total, 6,618,000. Manual labour akin to this, we know, has been recently practiced by the gov- 
classes with independent incomes, 10,961,008 ; dependent, | ernment of » would-be “ Great Republic,” not only in British 
12,130,000—total, 28,001,000. Some features, however, of/ Columbia and the Red River country, but also in old and 
this detailed statement are rather striking. For instance, | loyal Nova Scotia. But to the credit of the weak and strug- 
while those having an income of £5,000 a year, are only | gling dependencies, as well as tothe older province, be it said, 
1-800th of the total upper and middle classes, this small por-|the people have disdainfully and indignantly spurned these 
tion have one fourth of the income, while those having £300 and degrading overtures. And why should 
a year and lese, are 9-10ths in number, they have only one| they not? What would they gain by abandoning a stable 
third of the income. and responsible system of government for a complicated ex- 

Again we gather from Mr. Baxter's calculations the average | periment that is already in the throes of dissolution. It would 
income in the three seperate divisions of the United Kingdom, | be well, in our humble opinion, to wait till the Executive 
which is as follows: In England the higher and middie classes! head of the nation is not “on trial” before a court of im- 
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peachment; till the judicial and legislative branches of the 
government have decided which shall take precedence ; till 
it is known definitely whether it is the general of the army, 
the Commander-in-Chief of the forces, the Secretarylot War, 
or the Adjutant-General, who shall be chief military Dictator 
during the ensuing. Presidential election year. In a word, to 
wait until it is decided definitely, whether the United States 
of America ‘are themselves united or dis-united ; and until it 
can be ascertained beyond a doubt whether their boasted 
charter of liberty (?) is based upon a lasting foundation, even 
during another decade. And after these few problems have 
been satisfactorily solved, the colonists may take into consid- 


eration the actual money value of a connexion with the highest 
taxed and poorest governed nation in Christendom, with a 
view to a better understanding of the real position of govern- 
mental and commereial affairs in this new and rapidly de- 
veloping, but peculiarly theoretic and eminently unstabie, 


continent. But, until these points are reached, British Ameri- 


cans and Canadians alike will wisely stand clear of the new- 


fangled machine now being “run” at Washington. 





Congressional Summary. 


In the matter of Impeachment Congress has made consi- 
derablé progress during the week. Articles of Impeachment 
were reported to the House, and after a two days’ debate were 
passed on Monday. The Senate in the meantime discussed 
and agreed upon the rules that should govern its proceedings 
On Wednesday the Senate re- 
ceived a communication—which we print in full elsewhere— 
from the Chief Justice of the U. 8., embodying his views in 


as a Court of Impeachment. 


regard to the rules established on the subject of Impeach 


ment, in which he dissents from those taken by the Senate to 
the effect that the Managers can be received, or any similar 


act done by the Senate except as a Court of Impeachment 


but professes his willingness, if necessary, to abide by their 
It was ordered to be printed, and referred to the 


decision. 
Select Committee of Seven. The House Impeachment Mana 
gers, accompanied by the members of the House, then pre 


sented themselves at the bar of the Senate and proclaimed 
their readiness to submit articles to sustain the Impeachment 


of the President previously made by the House. Mr. Bing 
ham proceeded to read the articles as adopted by the House 


after which the Managers and the members of the House 


withdrew. Ono Thursday the Senate organized as a Court o 
Impeachment. 


tody and expenditure of public money. It prohibits the trans 


fer of moneys appropriated for use in one branch of a depart- 
ment to another branch ; it requires also all moneys acquired 
by the sale of Government property to be immediately paid 
into the Treasury, and provides penalties of fines and impris- 
onment for violations of the law. The House refused, 46 to 
84, to suspend the rules to enable to be read and spread on the 
journal the protest of the Democratic members against the 


manner in which the House had managed the Impeachmen 


question. On Friday the Senate completed its organization, 
snd adjourned as a Court of Impeachment until the 13th inst. 
after summoning the President to appear before it on that day. 


———— 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


The passage of the new army bill in France, and the gi- 
gantic preparations now on foot for the increase of the national 
forces, naturally directs attention to the material condition of 
the people of Continental Europe, who have to make good the un- 
conscionable drafts upon their very life blood rendered necessary 
by the general maintenance of large standing armies. In France 


itself it is bad enough. Nothing is more distresting to Frenc 


economists than the rapid depopulation of the rural districtsfand 
the consequent decay of agricultural pursuits. Every contri- 
vance of modern civilization, the rapidity and cheapness of com- 
munication, the spread of knowledge, the rise of new wants and 
luxuries, contribute to promote no less than to facilitate a gene- 
ral migration townwards ; but the chief attraction lies, of course, 
in the high wages offered by the contractors of public works in 
the cities. Nor is it agriculture alone that suffers. The drain is 
equally felt in all other branches of industry. The unusual con- 
centration of all the active forces of the nation on works of mere 
embellishment, the condensation of enormous consumption witb- 
in a small compass, the creation of fictitious prices of labour, and 


the corresponding rise in all the necessaries of life, must have 


tendency to disturb all the laws of economy, and to threaten the 
very foundations of public prosperity. When we add to these 
disturbing forces a conscription during the present year of 100,- 
000 men, it will be seen that the prospect for the material well- 
being of the French is not flattering. Hardly less deplorable is the 
condition of affairs in Germany. The Prussian military system, 
which weighs so grievously even upon those parts of the old 
monarchy which have grown accustomed to it during two gene- 
rations, falls as an absolutely intolerable burden upon the newly- 
annexed Provinces and Confederated States. The kingdom of 
Saxony, which under the old Frankfort Diet was only bound to 
supply a contingent of 20,000 men, one half of whom were always 





Chief Justice Chase appeared, and, having 
taken the required oath, occupied the chair of the presiding 
officer, vacated by the Vice-President, after which the Sena- 
tors were sworn as their names were called. Objection being 
made to the swearing of Mr. Wade as a member of the Court 
on the ground that he was personally interested in the result 
of the trial, and debate ensuing, an adjournment was had uatil 
Friday. The Senate also passed bills and resolutions making 
appropriations for the Military Academy at West Point, and 
instructing the Finance Committee to inquire into the expe- 
diency of repealing all laws imposing texes on incomes and 
manufactures. The House passed the bil! regulating the cus- 





on farlough, has now to keep up a force of 70,000 troops, out of 
@ population of a little more than two million, and of a revenue 
of twelve million thalers. Hesse, Nassau and the Rhine lands 
are equally over burdened, and the consequence 
is a distress which even a wholesale emigration fails 
to relieve. Everywhere throughout the Continent the 
land and the people are withering and decaying under the 
incubus of wholesale armament. And yet the rulers talk of 
peace. It is true that nominal peace prevails, but it isa peace 
more devastating and ruinous in its consequences than many 
wars, and it becomes a serious question how long the peoples 
of the old {world can bear this strain upon them. Surely 
there must be a point beyond which submission will be physi- 
cally impossible. That point may soon be reached, and when 
the day arrives we may expect an uprising of the masses and an 
overturning of thrones, such as will eclipse in majesty and terri- 
ble grandeur all past popular upheavings. 


One of the most difficult lessons for the commercial world to 
learn, seems to be that inculeated by the homely adage, “ Hon- 
esty is the best policy.” A recent illustration of this is afforded 
by the cotton manufacturers of Lancashire. For several years 
past, it appears that they have been using an inferior staple, and 
even short quantities of that, in the fabrics sent to market in 
India. The defigient weight and quantity are concealed by 
large additions of China clay incorporated into the cloth at the 
mills, which makes the fabric heavy, and gives it a fair appear- 
ance ; but when it comes to be worn and washed, it becomes flimsy 
and weak. Sometimes it will hardly endare the effects of a sea- 
voyage without turning rusty and rotten. The East India natives 





in the andante cantabile, contributed largely to the perfection ot 
the performance. The Schumann quartet is a fine study, but less 
interesting than the other compositions. Although the levées 
of Her Highness, the Grande Duchesse, are still largely attended, 
all the portents point to an early production of “La Belle 
Heléne”’ by the Bateman company. We note this tor the benefit 
of intending visitors to the former notoriety. As the hours of 
her stay with us are numbered, the verve and ¢clat of her performe 
ances will doubtless increase, and the last representation of al 
be the most joyous. 





Brama. 


The Readings by Mrs. Fanny Kemble at Steinway Hall, have 

been the principal dramatic events of the week. On Monday 

she read “‘Coriolanus,” and on Tuesday, the ‘‘ Midsummer 

Night’s Dream.” On last evening she was to read the “Tem- 

pest,’”’ and to-day the series will conclude with ‘‘ Lear,’’ to miss 
which, must, to every person of cultivated taste, prove a life-long 

disappointment. ‘‘Coriolanus” will ever remain a very severe 

test to the dramatic Reader. There is so little opportunity for 
what is known as character-acting, and there is 60 little room for 
vulgar ventriloguism, or mere mimic effect, on which the com- 
mon herd of Readers rely to gain the popular voice, Mrs. Kem- 
ble soars loftily above these tricks of the stage, and commands 
our admiration solely by her transcendent merit. The scene in 
which Marcius pours out the vials of his contempt upon the 
crowd; that in which he sacrifices his revenge to the prayers o¢ 
his wife and his mother, and the last scene of all in which he 
meets his death, were those which gained the heartiest applause. 
But scattered throughout the play were passages which received 
the silent appreciation of the audience—compliment more deli- 
cate than the most demonstrative approbation, and to which the 





have at last discovered the cheat, and now, it is said, refuse to 
buy even the perfect goods which are sent to them from Lanca- 
shire, and the trade is thus in imminent danger of being ruined. 
Long ago, the London Jimes protested against this practice, 
and sounded the note of warning, but apparently without effect, 
Thas bas the avarice of a few—for we cannot believe this true of 
the manufacturers of the entire district—placed in jeopardy, if 
not utterly wrecked, an important commerce. The East Indians 
are prejudiced and ignorant, and having once discovered the de- 
ception that has been practised upon them, it will be most diff- 
cult to again inspire them with confidence. 

-——__-o-—_——_ 


sAusic. 


On Monday evening Mme. Agatha Btates made her firet appear. 
ance in this city at Pike’s opera house. “ Ernani” was the work 
lected for the ion, and Mme, States was assisted in her in- 
terpretation of the rdle of Elvira by Signor Pancani, as Ernani, Big. 
nor Bellini as Carlo Quinto and Signor Antonucci as Don 
Silvia. Mme, States is by birth an American, and although new 
to the New York boards, has had considerable experience on the 
Contineut and in California. Her stage presence is preposessing, 
and a large audience—large considering the inclement weather— 
gave her a hearty, not to say, vociferous welcome. Indeed the 
debutante has mo reason 
on the part of the critics or on that of the general public, and is 
in greater danger of being over-praised, than of suffering from 
neglect. Her voice—a high of id 

pass and great power—has a peculiarly ringing quality—the 
ring of a hard metallic substance, with little of the mellow- 
ness that distinguishes several of the prime donne now on the 
local stage. She has apparently but little natural pathos, and 
not culture sufficient to supply the deficiency. We should judge 
that she would be heard to the best advantage in the Verdian 
operas where great power of voice is constantly required, contras- 
ted as that organ is with the loudest instruments of the orchestra. 
Her voice is hard, cold and dazzling, and its possessor needs 
what she will probably never receive—several years of severe 
training by a conecientious master. We say that she will proba- 
bly never receive this, as her organ is of that character that 
pleases the uncultivated ear, and uncultivated ears comprise the 
large majority of every audience and are easily satisfied. Mme. 
Staats was supported by the trio of male voices in the most able 
manner. On Tuesday “ Linda” was sung, with Miss Hauck in 
the title part, and the veteran Ronconi as Antonio—one of the 
finest personations on the lyric stage. On Wednesday Mumie, 
Rosa attacked the part of Rosina in the “ Barber,” and 
carried it with flying colours despite her un-girlish per- 
sonel. Last evening she was anrounced to again essay 
“juvenile business” as Zerlina in “‘ Fra Diavolo.” We do not 
care to witness Mme. Rosa’s efforts in rdles of this class, but it 
must be confessed that, once seated within the magic influence 
of her voice, her wonderfal execution makes us forget all physi- 
cal anachronisms. To-day this gifted artiste will repeat her 
“Norma” at a matinée. Musically considered, in this part she 
can be truly said to have no peer. There will only be a few more 
performances by this company until Easter Monday, when Wal- 
lace’s “ Lurline” will be given with an artistic prefection and 
spectacular completeness, quite in keeping with the progressive 
spirit of the age. 

M. Strakosch’s season at the Academy came to a brilliant ter- 
mination on Saturday, a large audience even for a matinée assist- 
ing at the repetition of “ Il Ballo.”” The performance differed so 
little in general excellence from that of the first representation, 
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®} ment. The company are now in Philadelphia, and will return to 


this city on the 17th inst., when we shal! look for something out 
of the beaten operatic highway to which M. Strakosch has thus 
far strictly,adhered. The programme for the third Soirée of 
Chamber Music at Irving Hall on Saturday evening, embraces 
Haydn’s quartet in D minor and Schumann’s No. 3 in A, played 
by Messrs. Thomas, Mosenthal, Matzka and Bergner, and Bee- 
thoven’s Trio in B flat, in which Mr. 8. B. Mills took the piano 
part. The Haydn quartet is a charming composition and was 
executed ina faultless manner. The allegro is jovial with the 
most unctueus humour; the andente is permeated with a soft 
melaneboly which is not eaddening, while the minuet is as inspir- 
ing a8 anair from the “Grande Duchesse.” In the Beethoven 


te complain of coldnes? either! 


com- | taj 


already noticed in this column, as not to call for further com- | ®2° 


heart of the Reader must have made reply in the words of the 
victorious Roman— 


“My gracious Silence, hail.’ 


The rugged nature of Coriolanus received appreciative treatment 
at the hands of Mrs. Kemble, and was brought out in bold relief, 
In the delivery of the lines uttered by Volumnia, the 
mother of Coriolanus, the Reader also made a most favourable 
impression, her voice being heard to best advantage in the sonor- 
ous periods allotted to the haughty Roman matron. Mrs. Kem- 
ble’s Reading of the “ Midsummer Night's Dream,” was not, on 
the whole, as satisfactory as her interpretation of “ Coriolanus,” 
The play by the ‘‘hard-handed men of Athens,’’ in the last act 
—generally the most effective portion of the comedy on the 


stage—she omitted entirely, probably from a conviction of the 

impossibility of doing it justice with but a single voice and face. 

It was quite a ppointment to her audience, however, the more 

80 98 the rehearsals were delivered with rare skill and a rich hu- 

mour. The scenes in which the fairies figured, were given with 

an indescribable delicacy and sweet purity—the marvellous read 

of the song, “ You spotted snakes, with double tongue;’’ 

the personation of Titania, illustrate our meaning. Several years 

have elapsed since the last a rance of this gifted woman in this* 
country, when she read in rbiladelphia. There are those who 

remember her first appearance at the old Park theatre—a young girl 

flushed with the triumphs of her first London season. ‘Those lew 

who saw her then and were present on Monday, must have found 

it diffleult to recognize in the stout middle-aged woman of to- 
day, the idol of the popular adoration of long ago. It may well 
Lbe a source of real sorrow to the public, that this best of Readers 
‘Is 80 soon to be forever lost to the general admiration, when etill 
in the ripe maturity of her powers. Mrs. Kemble should reflect 
well before definite) a resolu‘ion which must deprive the 
English-speaking world of so much innocent and refined enter- 
nment. way Hall will doubtless be tested to ite utmost 
capacity by the audience that will qn within its walls to-day, 
to listen to the sad story of “ King “et 

For next week a second series of Readings is d which 
will occur as follows: Monday, “ Julius ( «sar ;"’ Wednesday, the 
“Merry Wives of Windsor ;” Friday, “ Measure for Measuré;” 
Saturday, “ Macbeth.” The Readings on Wednesday and #atur- 
day will be Morning, 1nd those on Monday and Friday, Evening 


Readings. 

The series of appearances of Mr. Lester Wallack at his own thea- 
ter, have been interrupted bya severe cold which has temporarily 
deprived him of the use of his voice. But for this contretemps the 
= “ Rosedale” would have been revived on Monday; “ Married 

”” was, however, given instead, and those who had nerve en 

to brave the weather, were ded it ing a most enjoyab 
performance, The present Wallack company, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, have been so frequently “cast’’ in this capital comedy, 
as to have become identified with their respective parts, and the 
excellence of personation that usually attends such identification, 
is now observable, Mr. Gilbert and Mrs, Vernon as Mr. and Mrs, 
Coddle ; Mr. Polk and Mrs. Jennings, as Mr. and Mrs. Lynx; Mr 

‘old and Miss. Kate Ranoe, as Mr. and Mrs, Younghus- 
band ; . Holland and Mrs, Sefton as Mr. and Mrs, 
Dismal; and Mr. Young and Miss Morant as Mr. and 
Mrs. Dov were all so ect in their as to 
make special 
laugh 
coru 








references more usually invidious. Roars ot 
ter greeted the several scenes and the curtain fell amid the 
jal ap; of the audience. The representation of the 
cons, owtag to want of proper rebenreal ou the port of soversi of 
cess, 0 a want o! earsal on the of sev 
the minor characters. Mr 3 Youn as Aminadab Sleek, Miss Mo- 
rant as and Mrs. Vernon as Lady Sowerby Creamly, 
Sonia. Sad tas hope tha hat tery Snagroaie inna, 
et us tterly e in ? 
the Clerk of the Weather, will then allow Mr. Wallack to “come 
to time.” This afternoon at the O.ympic Miss Maggie Mitchell 
as Little Barefoot, and thie evening ehe takes her benefit 
as Fanchon. On Monday Mr. Fox's new pantomime, “ Hum; 
i? will be produced. At the Bowery theatre, the y: 
Eng actor, Mr. Mortimer Murdock, whose débit we 
some time since, has making a = mig Bg, 
r. 
entitled the “ Green Hills of the Far West,” and in which a view 
of Niagara Falls is introduced in “sensation” scene, 


The b of Barnum’s Museum, on Tuesday, will leave a 
void in the amusements of our provincial visitors not 
filled. It is to be hoped that in the new edifice which the 


rise above the paltry tricks to which , now that 
- temporary losses—may be said to have been 


Facts and PFancies. 
with regret the death of Mr. Daniel 


fort: eomgh Sow ae et member of the New York 
is starting qualities asa man, no less than his exten- 











trio, the delicate, yet powerful, execution of Mr, Mills, especially 
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to secularize the Church property, distributing about £3,000,- 
000 out of the estimated £13,000,000 to the present Protestant 
Church, the Presbyterians now assisted by regium donum, and 
to the Roman Catholics fair proportion,—making them abso- 
lutely free Churches ever after. The Hon, W. P. How- 
land, Minister of Excise of Canada, has so far recovered from 
his recent illness, that he has resumed his official duties at 
Ottawa. The Sun says that Mr. A. T. Stewart did not 
give $50,000 for the painting of the “ Horse Fair,” by Rosa 
Bonheur, but only $35,000.—An essay in an English maga- 
zine on “ Wall-street and American Finance,” estimates the 
annual amount of money transactions in Wall-street 
at between $15,000,000,000 and $16,000,000,000. 
The ideais prevalent in England that Mr. Adame’ resignation 
has something to do with political movements in this coun- 
; and it is given out that he returns with the idea of ob- 
taining a nomination for the Presidency. The American 
people might do much worse than to nominate him. 
The accouchement of the Empress of Austria is expected 
early in April. The clergy has ordered throughout the whole 
of Austria prayers to be offered up pro felice partu. 
Count Walewski has been elected to the “ chair” at the Acad- 
émie des Beaux Arts, vacant by the death of M. Kastner—— 
Mr. Leighton, the son of Sir Baldwin Leighton, formerly 
M.P. for Shropshire, and noted for his “rabbit” bill, has taken 
to journalism, and is said to be particularly able as a dramat- 
ic critie.—— “Champagne Charlie,” the song, is, it is 
said, founded upon fact—founded upon a London champagne 
merchant who owns the name Charley, and sells remarkably 
cheap and good champagne. —Horses in Victoria are as 
coueahie as sheep. One paper speaks of them as selling at 
, each. Another says :—“ On Thursday last five were 
knocked down for halt-a-crown, and ten others only realized 
28 shillings, the purchasers buying them to feed pigs witb.” 
The four distinguished oxen selected to figure in the 
carnival procession in Paris as beufs gras, weigh from 1311 to 
1480 kilos. Their names are “Gulliver,” “La Cagnotte,” 
“ Blondin,” and “ Rumford.” The latest idiocy in the 
comic song way, is entitled “Walking in the Zoo; the O. K. 
thing on Sunday is Walking in the Zoo.” This is “ sung with 
tumultuous applause by the great Vance.”——-——Dr. Rim- 
bault is preparing for the press a second edition of his His- 
tory of the Organ. He is also at work on a glossary of mu- 
sical terms.— Spain Is copying the traditions of the Na- 
poleonic dynasty. The Prince of Asturias, who has just 
reached his teens, has been appointed a non-commissioned 
officer in the King’s Own Infantry ——————Gounod’s 
Faust bas been produced at Darmstadt with extraordinary 
éclat ; but the same success has not attended the production 
of his subsequent operas, The Queen of Sheba and Lomeo and 
Juliet, both of which were received by the public with great 
coolness, Her Majesty’s stay at Osborne being unavoid- 
ably prolonged in consequence of the late illness of His Roy- 
al Highness Prince Leopoid, the Court which was announced 
for Tuesday, March 3, was postponed till Friday, March 6.—— 
The Duchess de Morny has been married to the Duque di 
Sesto, one of the noblest of Spanish grandees. The Duchess, 
before her marriage, passed from the Greek Church into the 
man. —Mount Vesuvius, it is said, exhibits nothing 
of the exhaustion which denotes old age; but on the con- 
trary, remains ap’ mtly actuated by all its youthful fire, 
—Miss Bessie Aleyne (Lady Eardley) will shortly re- 
turn to the stage. The Pall Mall Gazette gives a table 
showing that the proportion of the Irish people dwelling in 
mud cabins, with one room, bas gradually diminished. The 
proportion was 42 per cent. in 1841, 23 in 1851, and 18 in 
1861. “Le Pa'é de Grives,” a one-act operetta, 
MM. Meilbac and Busnach, with music by Madame de Grand- 
val, has been read at the Opera Comique. ——BSteibelt’s 
overture to “ Romeo and Juliet” has been revived at a late 
concert of the Brussels Conservatoire, and is described by a 
writer in the Gazette Musicale to bave surprised every one by 
its vigour and beauty. A letter dated New South Wales. 
Dec. 30, says :—“ A nugget weighing nearly 58 oz. was foun 
last week at King’s Plains on the surface. It is reported an- 
other weighing 11 oz., has been discovered in the same local- 
ity.” The Nova Scotia Legislature is adjourned to 
August 6th.————Traces of a large ancient town near Cas- 
tanrova, in Sicily, high up on the plateau of the Cassera 
mountains, have been discovered, and excavations are to be 
set on foot without delay. A gentleman who will not 
permit his name to be published, has given a donation of 
£1,000, the interest of which is to be applied to the purpose 
of giving recompense and gratuities to London police-con- 
stables injured and maltreated in the exercise of their duties. 
—Mrs. Cobden has made an announcement iu the Man- 
chester Examiner, that she proposes to arrange, with a view 
to publication, a collection of Mr. Cobden’s letters on public 
uestions, commencing with those on national education.—— 
t was the reflection of a thoughtful hall-porter, that the “self- 
denying man” must be the man who says he is not at home 
when he i. Punch says that the best horses for the 
Hippoph ist’s table would be ‘‘Coursers ;” arranged in the 
the bill of fare as First Coursers, Second Coursers, etc. 
The Austrian Government is making great strides in Liberal- 
iem. It has issued a Red-book a to the delegations 
its foreign policy during the past year. This is the more no- 
table, inasmuch as it is voluntary. The Turkish Army, 
according to the last official reports, was 170,876 men when 
on a war footing and 148,680 men when on a peace footing. 
In Japan and a great part of China, every house, or 
rather hut, is provided with its bath, fitted at one end with a 
funnel about 7 in. diameter, for the reception of charcoal ; 
by this manner a good hot bath can be obtained in about one 
hour’s time. —A petition has been recently addressed to 
Congress, praying for the passage of a law “declaring that 
the purchase of a painting or work of art does not convey the 
copyright thereof, which inheres and shall izbere in the artist, 
unless specially conveyed to the purchaser.” The 
Bankers’ Gaaetie of St. Petersburg announces that in the great 
arms factory of Toula great activity prevails at this moment. 
The establishment bas already prepared 15,000 needle-guns, 
and hopes are entertained that 100,000 will be furnished be- 
fore the end of the year. The 500th represer- 
tation of “Gillaume Tell” took place on the 10th ult. 
at the Grand — Paris. he performers 
wards went at midnight and gave a serenade to Nossini 
at the maestro’s residence, Rue de la Ohaussé d’An- 
tin. —An aeronaut went up from the city of Mexico, on 
Christmas morning, in a hot-air balloon. He struck a cold 
current, which ilied his apparatus, sent him down 
rapidly, and broke his — actions against 
ex-Governor Eyre are still pending with re, to his pro- 
ceedings in Jamaica. The result of an appl tion recently 
made fs, that one of the three actions will be tried at the sit- 
after Trinity Term. —A letter from Wiborg, Fin- 
states that destiiution is daily increasing in that region. 
At Helsingfors typhus is pesomsing epidemic, and assumes 













































































novelty” is announced in one of the sporting papers. A 
youth, paralysed in the right leg, and using a crutch, offers to 
walk 1,000 miles in 1,000 consecutive hours for a “ moderate 
remuneration.” ——lIn 1865 in Great Britain 1,200,000 
postage stamps got loose from letters and newspapers in the 
postoffices, and 760,000 in 1866.—————Mr. Boucicault has, it 
is said, purchased the Sabloniere Hotel, Leicester-square, in- 
tending to convert it into a theatre. The Invalide Russe 
states that in the town of Docbrawa, government of Minsk, 
2,000 Roman Catholics, with their curé, have become con- 
verted to the Greek-Russian religion. ‘The exclusive 
right to suspend framed advertisements in the Grand Hotel 
and the Hotel du Louvre, Paris, has been sold for five years 
for the sum of £20 000. The Pope has just conferred 
the order of Pius LX. on Baron de Hubner, late Ambassador 
for Anstria at Rome. The same distinction has.also been ac- 
corded to Count de Mantpassant, son-in-law of the ex-Austrian 
Minister—_——The Spanish Government, which had already 
taken away from Don Henrique, brother of the King Consort, 
his privileges and decorations, has just deprived im of his 
pension of 6,000 douros, on account of an imperious letter 
which he addressed to the Queen. 

———_—_——_o——_———_ 


Tue NATURALIZATION QuEsTion.—‘‘ Once an Englishman 
always an Englishman” is a very good sentiment, and “ Civis 
Romanus sum” was an imposing boast, but more than one 
sentimental fiction has gone down before the matter-of-fact 
spirit of the nineteenth century, and emigration is likely to 
modify the doctrine that a European cannot *hrow off his al- 
legiance to the country in which he was born. There is, of 
course, a difficulty in the matter, for in case of hostilities be- 
tween this country and the United States, for instance, eve! 
Englishman in the service of the latter would be de factoa 
deserter from the English flag, though he might be de jure a 
naturalized American citizen. But the logic ef events is in 
evitable, and its conclusions are not to be ignored because it 
be unpleasant to the stay-at-home Englishman to see thou- 
sands of his fellow-countrymen helping to strengthen and 
uphold a nation that may possibly one day be our enemy. 
Bat the English Government has just as much right to claim 
the allegiance of every man born in Virginia since the da’ 
when that state was a British —_ as it has to insist upon 
the allegiance of an Englishman who has voluntarily trans- 
terred himself, his property, and his allegiance to the United 
States. Theoretically our claim may be , but practically 
it is impossible. However we may protest, it is, and must 
always be, absolutely beyond our power to enforce our claim ; 
that circumstance, which is rapidly coming home to every in- 
telligent Englishman’s convictions, might have saved Con- 
gress the trouble of giving countenance to a measure so ab- 
surd as the bill which has been submitted to it by the com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives which has had the sub- 
ject of naturalization under its consideration.—Court Journal. 














Tue “Comme” Hisrorian.—Mr. Goldwin Smith is about 
to take up his residence in the United States; and he has 
been provoked to the announcement that his intention is to 
study the history of that country, with the view of writing it 
afterwards, should he feel himself equal to the task. In con- 
nection with the announcement of this project, Mr. Goldwin 
Smith has delivered the following remarkable declaration :— 
“Tam not going to seek naturalization in America, or to cast 
off my allegiance to my own Sovereign and my native land. 
I shall be a candidate for no citizenship in America but that 
of the republic of letters. In the present state of English af- 
fairs I can imagine, though I do not anticipate, the occurrence 
of a crisis which will render it incumbent on the honour of 
every a to share, though he might be unable to in- 
fluence, the destinies of his country.” It may be generous, 
noble, and patriotic on the part of an Englishman to declare 
that he will, in case of need, take a share in the troublous 
destinies of his own country. But why thus ominously touch 
the tocsin of possible war when he is going on an errand of 
peace? Why talk of a “crisis which he can imagine” but 
“ which he cannot anticipate?” The Orient fades as he nears 
the Western sun ; and the hand of the would-be historian of 
the New World falters as he dreams that he may yet have to 
t his part in the decadence of that Old World where 
destiny gave him birth. 


A Wetcome Treaty.—The British Colonist of January 
2ist, says :—“ The announcement that the new Postal Treaty 
between Great Britain and the United States is now in force 
will prove highly gratifying to the public. The exorbitant 
rates heretofore charged for the transmission of letters from 
this Colony to any part of the American continent or the 
mother country bave operated as a check to correspondence, 
and the enormous outlay required to secure the delivery of 
books, packets and patterns through the Post has in- 
flicted be Any injury upon our business classes. By the 
terms of new Treaty a reduction equivalent to five cents 
on each letter is eff: ; and, what is still better, no foreign 
stamps; are now nD . Letters and packages cast be 
fully prepaid in the postage stamps of the Colony. A reduc- 
tion equivalent, in some cases, to one-half the rates previous! 

charged is effected on newspapers—four cents per paper a 
rected to any part of Great Britain, and two cents on each 





Windsor, but, on the other’ hand, they were ready to 
they were ordered. On the whole, it would be, 
able to give them colonelcies in the proportion w 
hold bears ‘to the Live cavalry, in which case one might be 
brought forward at about every tenth vacancy. Anything more 
would be unjust to the officers who have graduated in the Line 
and most of whom have creditable claims, If, as we think, some 
such wholesome restriction ought to be applied, General Wil- 
liams would have to wait for some further vacancies, as since 
General Hall’s (late ist Life Guards) appointment to the 19th 
Hussars, but six cavalry regiments have been given, namely, to 
Generals Lawrenson, Parlby, Hankey, Robertson, Balders, and 
Smyth. It is highly probable, therefore, that Lord George Pa- 
get will be the new colonel of the 7th Dragoon Guards.——_We 
stated that an error had been committed in gazetting the cap- 
tains to brevet majorities in succession to the four Field-Mar- 
shals lately created. It would now appear that the error is greater 
than we described, not only Captain Davies, R.M., but Captains 
Kirk, staff officer of pensioners, and Captain Allen, R.M., having 
been passed over in favour of their junior, Captain M‘ 
17th Foot. Be‘ore the batch of promotions in question, 
tains stood thus in order of seniority ; 1, Drayson, R. A. 32, 
R.A. ; 8, Kirk, 8.0.P. ; 4, Gwyn, R.M. ; 5, Davies, R.M ; 6, Allen 
R.M.; 7, M‘Pherson, 17th. But the first, second, fourth, and seventh 
were promoted in suecession to the Field-Marshals. Captains 
Drayson, Elgee, Kirk, and Gwyn should have been so promoted, 
Captain Davies getting the step, vice Sir T. Brotherton, Cap- 
tain Allen that, vice Sir M. White, and Captain M‘Pherson stand- 
ing first for the next vacancy. The death of the senior offi- 
cer of the Royal Artillery, General Thomas John Forbes, is re- 
ported. This gallant officer entered the service as far back as 
March, 1795, and has thus been nearly seventy-three years in the 
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Ty|regiment. By this event a step will go through the Royal Artil- 


lery. Lieutenant-General Sir. R. Dacres becomes a general ; 
Major-General Burke Cuppage. Lieutenant-Governor of Jersey, 
a lieutenant-general ; Colonel Franklin Dunlop a major-general : 
Lieutenant-Colonel and Brevet-Colonel H. B. Campbell a 
colonel, Captain and Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel G. Le M. Tap 

a lientenant colonel ; Second Captain J. T. Daubuz a captain ; 
and Lieutenant H. L. Mitchell a second captain ——Public op- 
inion at Aldershot, both in military and civil circles, is greatly 


¥8 | in favour of the selection of the vicinity of the camp for the Eas- 


ter Monday review.——Messrs. Kirk, building contractors to the 
War Department in the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, on the 1st 
commenced laying the foundations of the veven magazines order- 
ed to be erected on the river bank. in the Arsenal marsh, 
Lieut.-General Sir George C. Whitlock, K.C.B., colonel of the 
108th Regiment (Madras Iofantry) is dead. The gallant officer 
entered the military service of the East India Company in 1818. 
He was appointed Lieut.-Colonel 3rd Madras European Regi 
ment in 1845. He greatly distinguished himself with the force 
under his command in Central India in 1858, and captured Banda 
from the rebels. The death of Lieutenant-General Sir G. 
Whitlock will cause the promotion of Major-General Richard- 
son lieutenant-general ; Colonel A. Borton, commanding a bri- 
gade in Ireland, to be major-general; Major T. B. Speedy, Ad- 
jutant of the Hibernian Military School, to be lieutenant-colonel ; 
and Captain G. H. A. Forbes, R.A.,to be major in the Army, 
——“Among the many Army changes,” says the Court Jow 
“and improvements talked of, the Hon. Corps of Gentlemen at- 
Arms is mentioned with reference to increase of pay—from £75 
to £100 a year, with an allowance of £50 for the first year for 
outfit. Should this prove the case, it will afford much satisfac- 
tion to the Army at large, as the corps is being now constituted 
of officers who have deserved well ort their country. It would be 
a graceful act on the part of the War Minister to establish a 
few more of these ments for gallant and deserving officers. 
The expense would be nothing to the country, but the money 
would be a great deal to the recipient, and a high compliment. 
If the matter were thoroughly gone into, a great deal might be 
done for the officers by the remodelling of the existing rules and 
regulations with regard to pensions, half-pay elects, particularly 
at this moment of complete stagnation of promotion in the higher 
ranks,” It is currently reported that the abolition of the 
rank of Lieutenant-Colonel to each regiment of Foot Guards is 
decided on. They will be absorbed as opportunities occur—a 
most justifiable economy. With a Brigadier-General for the Bri- 
gade of Guards the Lieutenant-Colonels are a useless expense. 
——Major Fitzroy Maclean and Captain Atkinson, 13th Husears, 
are in England on, leave of absence from Canada. 


Navy 


HEALTH OF THE NAvy—The annual returns relating to the 
hea)th of the navy present a favourable account for the financial 
year 1866-7. Notwithstanding the prevalence of epidemics on 
almost every station, the ratio of cases entered on the sick list 
(1,264.8 per 1,000 of force), of invaliding (28°7), and of mortality 
(10°4) were the lowest that have occurred in the eleven years 
embraced in the returns. The ratios for the ironclads were 
1,191°8. 23°8 and 45, the ratio of cases of sickness being slightly 
above that of the preceding year, owing to one or two of the 
vessels being newly commissioned, and consequently furnishing 
a number of trifling cases of disease. The highest ratio was in 
the gun vessels, which, from their light draught of water, are of- 
ten employed near shore on foreign stations and consequently in 
localities of a pestilential character, The ratio of mortality was 
highest in China. There was a great decrease in the death-rate 














paper sent to Canada, the United States, Prince Edwards 
sland and Newfoundland. Oa book and trade patterns the 
rates are fixed exceedingly low—eight cents per four ounces 
to Great Britain, and four cents per four ounces to any part 
of the United States, Canada, Prince Edwards Island or New- 
foundland. These reductions will undoubtedly have the effect 
—like the Penny Postage in England—of increasing instead 
of diminishing the revenue of the contracting powers.” 





Ovituary. 


At Blackrock, Dublin, Capt. H. Morrison, formerly of 46th 
Regt.—At 31, Notti -palace, Regent's- Lieut.-Col. M. 
C. Chase, late of Ist Madras Light Cavalry.—At M. K. 
&t. John, Capt. 8th Be: Cav.—At 18, Harcourt-street, Admiral 
T. Jones.—Killed in action with the Wagheers, in Kattiwar, Capt. 
G. B. La Touche, H.M.’s Bombay Staif Corps. —At Edinburgh, 

t. T. Chrystie, R.N.—At Cheltenham, Admiral F. E. Loch. 
On the vo from Bombay to Ab —yF W. W. Benson, Capt. 
R.A.—At Edinburgh, A. J. Buckle, late Lieut. in 75th Regt.—at 
Calcutta, Major A. 8. Haig, Bengal Staff Corps. 


Arup. 


Another cavalry coloneley—that of the 7th Suagese Guards 
—has become vacant by the death of Sir Michael White. The 
selection will probably be between Major-Generals L. D. Wil- 

Lord George Paget The former is one of those ex- 
Life Guards officers who have no claim on th 








proportions more and more alarming.——— —An “ attracti 





se but whose senjority can scarcely be altogether ignored 
when hm han ay They have done nothing beyond 


on the West Coast of Africa as compared with the previous year. 
On the home station there were 155 deaths in a force av ing 
23,080 ; Mediterranean, 35 in 5,380; North America and Wee 
Indies, 69 in 5,295; Brazil, 11 in 1,215; Pacific, 21 in 2.565; 
West Coast of Africa, 37 in 1,635; East Indies and Cape, 23 in 
1550; China, 94 in 3515 ; Australia, 70 in 980; irregular force 
63 in 5,060. The beneficial influence of the Contagious Diseases 
Act is beginning to be more or less felt at the various sea) 
but the Act of 1864 was defective in some importan 
detail, and the more effieient Act of 1866 did not come into op- 
eration until October of that year. To illustrate the effect of 
these measures in checking disease a table has been compiled, 
showing, in regard to the head quarters of the Royal Marine di- 
vision at Plymouth, with a strength ranging between 1,500 and 
1,800, the number of cases of pri 
ine Infirmary or the Naval Hospi 
under the old law they were 130 per 1,000 of mean force; in 1 
they were vag 1,000 in the 
months of 1867 fee | 49 


be brought within the sphere of its operation. 


APPOINTMENTS.—Staff Commanders: J 
for service at Somerset House ; Navigating 








lap, addl., to Zealous. 
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the missing trinkets are found in a magpie’s nest, where, it | selected by the artist for this picture, the middle ground of 
finally comes out, they had been placed by the servant who | which is bathed in the splender of the setting sun. From the 
was most active in casting suspicion upon Hester. There is | foreground, which has already the gray veil of twilight spread 
nothing new in all this—the thieving magpie having been one | over it, an extent of grain-fields and meadow-land stretches 
of the most useful of the many agents of story-tellers from | away to the base of a range of hills. The gleam of light that 
time immemorial; nor is there anything remarkable in the | touches here and there the reaches of this ground is wonder- 
moral—“ Judge Not,” which, as « rule, is more applicable to | fully Juminous in quality. A heavy mass of dark foliage to 
cut-and-dry fictions than to the conduct of human life. If} the right of the picture stands out in bold contrast with the 
the tale was intended as a novel, it is a failure; if as a child’s | glowing evening sky. In the foreground a group of cattle in 
Sunday school book, it will answer tolerably well. & pool, and a variety of characteristic vegetation by the way- 

side are seen, distinct and sharp as in nature, through the 
gauzy film of evening with which they are overspread. One 
of the best points in the picture is the management of the ob- 
jects that are thus seen, as it were, through some gray, trans- 
parent medium, and in this the power of observation possess- 
ed by the artist has done him good service. The studio in 
which this fine picture is now to be seen is far too small to 
display it to advantage, but we hope to see it ere long in 
one of the public galleries—possibly on the walls of the Aca- 
demy of Design. 












New Publications. 


The Literature of the Bible, if we may use the phrase, for 
want of a better one, has at no time so engaged the attention 
of earnest and thoughtful minds as at present. There was a 
supposed sacredness about it one hundred years ago, which 
made the majority of Christians accept the letter of it,or what 
they were taught was the letter, by their Churches, and which 
led them to turn with horror from all attempts at criticism 
thereon as manifestations of the Evil One. And they were 
justified in such a feeling, according to the received standards of 
belief, in view of the way in which criticism was then carried | Messrs. Pott and Amery are the American publishers of 
on by the French Infidels, as Voltaire and the Encyclopediasts | 771 People’s Magazine,a popular periodical recently started in 
were called, and by the English Deists, the followers of | London by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
Hume, and, later, of Thomas Paine. There was an irrever-| The first and second numbers of a new serles are before us, 
ence, not to say impiety, in their notions of God, and a bruta-| being the numbers for January and February. Each consists 
lity in their attacks upon Revelation, which were shocking in | of sixty-four double-column pages, which are easy enough 
the extreme. These rude pioneers of free thought, however, | reading, the type is so clear,and the printing so excellent. 
if they accomplished little themselves, cleared the ground for} The illustrations, which are wood cuts, with the exception of 
those who were to come after them—frien:is as well as foes— | the frontispieces, are fairly engraved and printed. The fron- 


and laid the foundation of a wiser and juster spirit of critl.| tispieces, which are printed in colours, are much better than| A athetic and suggestive pi ; 
: very ge ece of sc’ re ar- 
cism thsn obtained in their own time, directing the attention | work of the kind produced in the United States, though not : eatin seer etpec 


bie group of “ Eve and Abel,” now on exhibition in th . 
of Obristian theologians and scholars to the weak spots of| up to the standard of the best English colour-printers. Th¢| pam Art Gallery, No. 661 Broadway. It : ee pr roti’ 
their defences, and compelling them to abandon ground which | January picture is “ Little Red Riding Hood,” from a paint- 


S Mr. J. A Jackson, in whose studio at F) i 
could not and should not be maintained. They taught them-|ing by J, E. Millais,R.A., while that for February,“ The| admired by many European and American erit ae 
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selves, too, to practise a more manly sort of warfare upon 
what many of them—the later ones, we mean—really be- 
liéved to be erroneous and degrading ideas in regard to the 
relations between man and his Maker. The spirit of religious 
inquiry is now stalking over the civilized world, and it must 
be met as best it can; itcannot be put down by the old cry of 
“ Infidel,” “Free-Thinker,” and other well worn theological 
Shibboleths, but it must be met calmly, resolutely, and as 
wisely as possible. A new era of criticism commenced with 
the publication of Strauss’s Leben Jesu—an era which has 
given birth to Renan’s Vie de Jesus, and numberless answers 
to that famoug attempt to reconstruct the life of Christ, the 
most noticeable of which, so far, is ece Homo, concerning 
which Mr. Gladstone has recently treated in one of the Engilsh 
monthlies, as our readers will remember. There have been 
several works of the same kind lately published, and akin to 
them is Hece Ecclesia, an Essay showing the Essential Identity 
of the Church in all Ages, recently published by Messrs. Ble- 
lock and Co. We have not read this book as carefully as we 
might bave done, and should have done were we editing 
a religious instead of a secular journal, but we have read it 
enough to be somewhat interested, and to see that the author, 
whoever he may be, has made a number of strong points 
against the statements, which he does not hesitate to call mis- 
representations, of some of the best known writers on ecclesias- 
tical subjecte. He combats the idea that Christianity is essenti- 
ally different from Judaism, maintaining that all which is most 
characteristic of the latter was and is contained in the former, 
which was not abrogated by the coming and teaching of 
Christ, but, as it were, rendered more intelligible and per- 
fect. “Judaism is held to be,” he says, in his preface, “in 
many respects, at least, a false system of religion, and is now 
lost sight of in the superiority of the gospel. There are two 
Dispensations of religion, it is said—the old and the new—or 
the Jewish and the Christian. The old was abrogated be- 
cause it was bad or insufficient, and the new is different and 
better. The Saviour and his apostles made great changes 
and a reformation in both the principles and modes of wor- 
ship; finding the old dispensation not adapted to mankind, 
but special in its principles, it was brought to a close, and on 
its ruins the gospel, suited to ail men, was setup. Judaism 
stood opposed to Christianity, and Christianity made war 
upon Judaism ; and this being a war of truth against error, 
the gospel succeeded. And so the Jews rejected Christ and 
his religion.” Against this view of the matter, which is the 
one most commonly received, the writer protests, and his 
protest is the substance of his book, wherein he hopes “ to 
show the proper, natural identity of Judaism and Chris- 
tianity ; and also that the Jews, upon whom, as a race, it has 
become fashionable to bestow so much contumely, were— 
perhaps a full half of them—the most noble, pious, and mag- 
nanimous Christians that ever lived ; that they were the great 
friends and propagators of Christianity.” Whether this thesis 
is proven, or not, it does not fall within our province, per- 
haps, as laymen to decide; we have our opinions, however, 
such as they are, and in the present instance they are, that 
Ecce Ecclesia is a very curious addition to the critical literature 
of the Cay. 

Loring, without initials, has published “Judge Not,” or 
Hester Power's Girlhood, by Mrs. Edwin Sheppard, a lady 
whose name is new to us. The book is copyrighted here, 
yet it reads as if it were written on the other side of the 
water. Not that there is any distinct flavour of England 
about it, but that the localities and personages are professedly 
English. It is a simple etory—the history of a beautiful 
country girl, Hester Powers, who, admired by all, was much 
beloved by Isabella Falkstone, the daughter of Sir Huston 
Falkstone, a country magnate who lived at Oaklands. Taken 
into the good graces of her superiors by her beauty and sweet- 
ness, Hester excites the jealousy of some of the servants of 
the Falkstones, who resolve to ruin her by casting suspicion 
upon her. First a jewel is missing, and found near where she 





Dawn of Conscience,” is from a painting by J. Hayliar, R.A. 
The palm of merit rests with the first, albeit the face of the 
little fairy maiden strikes us as being far too old, and as hav- 
ing too litle expression. The literature of the People's Maga- 
zine is good, though not brilliantly so; the best papers are 
“ Contrast, or the Schoolfellows,” a serial story ; “ Tuflongbo’s 
Wallet ;” “ Church of England Worthies,” being biographies 
of Bishop Mackenzie, and Legh Richmond; and “ Parables 
of Animals.’ None of the writers’ names are prefixed 
to these and other papers which will be found entertaining, 
we imagine, by quite a class of not over-informed readers, 
We should say there was room in this country for the People's 
Magazine. 


The American News Company have recently published 
The Stranger in the Tropics, a hand-book, guide-book, or what 
not, of the kind for Cuba in general, and Havana, Puerto Rico, 
and St. Thomas in particular, with descriptions of the princi- 
pal objects of interest in these localities, hints for tourists, di- 
rections for travellers, and, what is quite as much needed, a 
number of suggestions for invalids, the work of a practised 
physician. The writer of the volume, whom we take to be a 
Mr. C. D. Tyng, having long experienced the want of a com- 
pact and ready book of reference, was induced to undertake 
it, partly for his own amusement, and partly to assist his 
friends during their sojourn in Cuba; his fitness for the task 
was a long residence in Havana, and repeated journeys in 
various parts of the island in which he not only traversed 
beaten paths, but became acquainted with and visited many 
objects of interest to which his countrymen rarely penetrate. 
The result of these journeys, and this residence, is thrown to- 
gether in a careless but readable form, under different head- 
ings, as “ Historical Sketch of Cuba,” “ Landing in Havana,» 
“ Living in Havana,’ “ Recreation in Havana,” etc..—Havana, 
indeed, occupying the greater portion of the work, which con- 
cludes with brief sketches of Puerto Rico and St. Thomas. 
There are four illustrations, which are totally well executed, 
anda good map. Altogether the book seems to us a useful 
and practical one. 





a Milliner, by Belle Otis, the narrative of an attempt of a re- 
duced gentlewoman to get her living by keeping shop, and 
apparently a truthful record. The writer is evidently a per- 
son of as much shrewdness as observation, and her account of 
how she run her establishment, and of the peculiarities of 
her customers, is often quite amusing. Could some of the 
latter have seen themselves as others saw them—the others 
being Mrs. Belle Otis and her “hands”—they would either 
have turned from the folly of their ways, or, that not being 
practicable, would have at least changed their milliner for 
the time being. Messrs. Hurd and Houghton have also pub- 
lished Grandpa’s House, by Helen C. Weeks, a pleasant story 
for the young folks, which is considerably above the average 
of such productions. In brief, it is the history of the home 
and school life of a number of boys and girls, related with 
a deal of naivete and spirit; their characters are well drawn, 
and the adventures in which they figure are graphically de- 
scribed. The illustrations, some four or five in all, are well 
cut, and carefully printed. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Autobiography of Elder Jacob Knapp. With an Introductory 
Essay by R. Jeffery.... Sheldon and Co, Pen Photographs of 
Charles Dickens. By Kate Field.... Loring ——David Copper- 
field and Ivanhoe. Cheap Editions....D, Appleton and Co, 
A New Method of Controlling Water Currents. ——A New Plan 
to Resuthe Specie Payments. By Geo. W. Hewes.———Cassell’s 
Magazine. March———Sooner or Later. A Novel. By Shirley 
Brooks. —— My Husband's Crime. By M. R. Housekeeper.—— 
Three Little Spades. By the author of “ Dollars and Cente,’”’.... 
Harper and Bros. 











noisseurs, Eve has just discovered the lifeless body of her 
son, which she has laid across her knee, over which it hangs 
hopelessly and unmistakably dead. This condition of what 
was £0 lately all life and animation seems to be just dawning 
upon her mind, and the expression of her face, as she bends 
over that of the dead youth, is a most touching one of doubt, 
and grief, and vague apprehension. Very beautiful is the full 
and undulating form of Eve—a form in which is embodied 
the essential idea of alma mater in its intellectual as well as 
material sense. The mystic beauty of death is illustrated with- 
out one touch of unsightliness in the limp, unconscious form 
of Abel, the drooping lines of which are all expressive of the 
inevitable change. In size the figures are larger than life, 
although they do not appear to be so at firs! sight. 

Among the pictures in progress for the next annual exhibi- 
tion of the Academy of Design is a “ Morning in the Woods,” 
on which Mr. John A. Hows is now engaged. It comprises 
some excellent studies of ragged hemlock trees, a creeping 
mist lifting over the woods beyond, and a party of campers in 
the foreground. 

Some noticeable pictures have just been added to the 
Goupil Art Gallery. One by Vibert—“A Visit to the 
Fortress”—represents the rampart of a fortified place, with a 
huge cannon in the foreground, standing sentry by which is a 
burly soldier of the cavalier stamp, in buff jerkin, and leaning 
upon an old-fashioned fire-lock. Some personages of rank, 
richly clad in the costume of a past age, are inspecting the 
objects upon the parapet. This picture is painted in the solid 
manner which Vibert carries even into his work in water- 
colours, and the skill wita which all the accessories—such ag 
weapons, iron chains and rings—are painted, is remarkable 
indeed. Another picture, by Zamacois, is a subject which 
that artist appears to select by preference. Three very quaint 
characters are lying out in a meadow, lolling on the grass and 
playing cards. One wears the tight-fitting scarlet dress of a 
jester, and the others, too, are fantastic in their attire. The 
humorous expression in the faces of these characters is in- 
tensely droll. A Savoyard girl, with a marmot, painted by 
Brun, is full of characteristic expression and charming 


Messrs. Hurd and Houghton have published The Diary of |colour; and, in addition to these pictures, there are several 


new ones by Perrault and other European artists of note 
now to be seen in this gallery. 





THE LONDON “ART-JOURNAL” FOR FEBRUARY. 


Naturally, on opening the Art-Journal, one turns first to 
the large engravings on steel, the subjects of which are 
usually executed by first-class engravers after painters of re- 
pute. In the present number the first of these plates is en- 
graved by Armytage, after E. Crowe’s picture of “ De Foe in 
the Pillory,” to which indignity the great dissenter was sub- 
jected for a tract published by him against the High Church 
party. The scene is amidst some of the old architectural 
structures of London, and the culprit stands on a high plat- 
form in the centre of a crowd of sympathising people, some 
of whom are brigging bouquets of flowers to assuage his lot. 
The next of the large engravings is by Cousen, after a pic- 
ture the joint production of T. Creswick, R.A., and T. Good- 
all, R.A. Properly speaking a landscape, it is yet entitled 
“The Waytarers,” from an accessory group of some wander- 
ing peasants seated upon the trunk of a fallentree. The 
landscape is one truly characteristic of English rural scenery 
with the brook, the noble old trees, and the church tower in 
the distance. A profusely i!/ustrated article on the royal ar- 
moury of England, by Charles Boutell, is continued from a 
previous number, and will be found replete with curious and 
interesting information. Among the critiques there is a 
somewhat cutting one upon certain pictures by Doré now on 
exhibition in London ; and this is all the more interesting be- 
cause some, or all, of these pictures are likely soon to make 
their appearance in this country. An admirably illustrated 
article on “The Art of the Armourer” gives much and use- 


is, so near that it appears to have been dropped from her Hite Acts. ful information regarding the succcssive changes in the 
pocket; then a watch and other baubles, for faghion of mail ; and, together wi'|: « continuation of “ Nota- 
stealing which Hester is in due time arrested and thrown ART NOTES 


into jail, where, overcome by shame and a sense of the in- 
ustice which had been practised against her, she dies. Her 


In the studio of Mr. William Hart there is now to be seena 
large landscape lately painted by him from sketches made in 


bilia of the Universal Exhibition,” (here are many other ar- 
ticles of more or less length by reading which one can keep 
one’s self au courant with the progress of art and its accesso- 











fair fame is at last cleared up when an old tree is felled, and 


the hill country of Vermont. “The last Gleam,” is the title 





ries of the scientific world. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT ACT. 


Cm the 21st of February, in the House of Representatives, 
Mir. Baldwin, of Massachusetts, from the Joint Committee on 
Libraries, reported an act for securing to authors in certain 
cases the benefit of the international copyright, advancing the 
development of American literature, and promoting the inter- 
ests of publishers and book-buyers in the United States. It 
‘was ordered to be printed with report and recommitted, with 
leave to Mr, Pruyn, of New York, to make a minority report. 
Its provisions, as stated in the report of the Congressional Pro- 
ceedings of the day, are as follows :— 

The first section provides that foreign authors whose works 
are first published in foreign countries, where a copyright is 
allowed to American authors, shall have the same exclusive 
right to multiply and sell copies in the United States as are 
now granted by law to American citizens. 

The second section provides that the privileges of copyrights 
shal! not be extended to republication in the United States 
unless all the editions of such republication be wholly manu- 


factured in the United States, and be issued for sale for pub-| 


lishers who are United States citizens. 

The third section reserves to foreign authors the right of 
translation, subject to the conditions that the original work 
shall have been registered in the clerk’s office of some United 
States District Court, and a copy deposited in the library of 
Con, within four months after its first publication abroad ; 
that in the first publication the author shall bave announced 
his reserving the right of translation ; that within six months 
after the date of registry the authorized translation shall bave 
been offered for publication to some American publisher ; 
that every edition of the translation be wholly factured 


the Diana Gallery is resorted to. As the clock strikes ten the 


Emperor is announced. He enters the Salle des Mareehaux ; 
walks round, greeting those guests he recognises, and retires to 
the dais. Dancing then commences. About half-past eleven 
the Emperor and Empress pass down the Diana Gallery, and 
look on at the dancing, and at twelve their Majesties retire to 
supper, for which they have to cross all the reception rooms, 
The Salle du Trone is the handsomest of all these apartments, 
When you do not belong either to the Corps Diplomatique or to 
the Imperial Household, it is very difficult to sup at the same 
time as their Majesties. _ Your only chance is if you happen to 
know a chamberlain, and he offers bis arm to escort you into the 
supper room. Failing any of these events, the door is relent- 
lessly closed ; and, when it is reopened for the second series of 
guests, the Emperor and Empress have disappeared. 

The supper room is marvellously splendid. At the end of it 
there is a rare display of flowers and magnificent plate; tables 
are arranged the entire length of the room, the servants on one 
side, and the gue ts facing them, Every one sups standing, 
even the Emperor, who always goes to the end of the room, and 
places himself with bis back to the company; the Empress and 

*rincess Mathilde standing at bis Majesty’s side. During the re- 
past the Emperor converses} with thoee who surround him, and 
occasionally with a lady who has been presented on the same 
evening; but, asa rule, either a minister, an ambassador, or a 
eneral may be seen in earnest conversation with his Majesty. 
he Empress goes from group to group, gracefully doing the 
honours of her house, and addressing in her sweet winning man- 
ter those ladies with whom she is acquainted. After supper 
their Majesties retire to their private apartments. I need scarcely 
add that the supper is perfectly served ; all the delicacies of the 
Season, and all the most recherché dishes that culinary art has 








in the United States, and be issued by a publisher who is a 
United States citizen; and that the same protection be afford- 
ed to American authors in the country where the work was 
originally published. 

The fourth section provides that when a book is issued in 
volumes or parts at successive periods of time, the several 
volumes or parts shall be regarded as a separate work so far 
as relates to the act. ; 

The fifth section requires the President of the United States, 
immediately after the passage of the act, to transmit copies to 
the Governments of Great Britain, France, Germany and other 
countries with which the United States may have regular 
diplomatic correspondence, and shall take measures to con- 
clude arrangements for the establishment of international 
copyright between those countries and the United States. 
The President is also required, when such arrangements shal! 
have been concluded with any foreign country and been ap- 
proved by the Senate, to make proclamation thereof, where- 
upon the author and the artists of the country with which ar- 
rangements shall have been concluded and their legal repre- 
sentatives shall be entitled to the privileges and benefits of 


the act. 
——_—---2e ——. 


A COURT BALL IN PARIS. 


About eight days before the event comes off, you receive a 
card of invitation from either the Grand or the First Chamber- 
lain of the Imperial household. The cards run tbus, only of 
course in French : “ By order of the Emperor.—The First Cham- 
berlain bas the honour to inform Mme. —— (or Monsieur ——) 
that he or she is invited to pass the evening at the palace of the 
Tuileries, on Wednesday, at nine o’clock.—Vte, de Laferriére.” 
Those who accept generally present themselves at the Tuileries 
between nine and ten o’clock. The Rue de Rivoli is closed to 
all conveyances, except against thore that are bound for the 
palace. The pavement is filled with spectators of both sexes, 
who gaze intently and patiently into the carriages, hoping to see 
the toileties ; buat all in vain, for they see nothicg save a cloud of 
tulle, and a glitter of gems. I conclude, however, that with 
these they are contented; for, no matter what the weather is, 
there are certain to be plenty of lookers on. 

Tie carriages fall into line only in the courtyard of the Palace, 
and we bave rarely long to wait, for these balls are far less nu- 
merously attended than those given at the Hotel de Ville. I 
hear people complain of the crurh at the Tuileries, but I bave 
never found the smallest inconvenience in that respect ; indeed, 
the crowding is infinitely emaller than at the generality of private 
balls. So far as my experience goes, the only crowding, and 
consequent discomfort, is that felt at the entrance of the Salle 
des Maréchaux some quarter of an hour before the Emperor en- 
ters. Everyone naturally wishes to be present, and, as that 
would be impossible, an obstraction occurs; but it disappears 
with the entrance of the Imperial party. The guests who arrive 
late naturally resign themselves to their fate, and the crowd re- 
cedes into what is called the Grand Diana Gallery. When your 
carriage stops under the Pavillon de |’'Horloge you alight, and 
enter the Palace. Your cloaks are taken off in an immense ves 
tibule, and ranged with great order—a quality for which the 
French are justly famed; for they carry precision into the 
smallest regulation of everyday life. You then ascend the grand 
staircase, where I invariably come to the conclusion one gets the 
best view of the company. 

The gentlemen are all in either civil or military uniform. The 
uniform of the Cour des Comptes, as also that of the young Ma- 
gistrature, is very elegant. It consists of the coat @ la Fran- 
caise, in black velvet, with large steel buttons, short nether gar- 
ments, also of velvet, and black silk stockings, The gentlemen 
who are neitber functionaries nor deputies nor magistrates wear 
@ fancy uniform made of dark blue (almost black) cloth, embroid- 
ered with gold, short knee breeches, and agphite kerseymere 
wa'ateoat: a sword wita chased hilt at the side, and a crush hat 
in the hand. 

‘Lue staircase is very imposing; on each step there stands one 
of the Cent Gardes, wearing a glittering silver breastplate, and 
a white plume in bis hat ; and there these men remain through- 
out the evening, immovable as though they were caryatides. 

After ascending the staircase between this hedge of living sta- 
tues, the top gained, you deliver up your cafd of invitation, and 
enter what is called the grande galerie At the eutrance of the 
first reception room the Chamberlain stands and welcomes the 

ests as they arrive. Those who come early passat once to the 

le des Maréchaux. At the end of the room, on the right of 


the door by which you enter, there is a dais covered with red | furth 


velvet studded with bees, and on it chairs are arranged for the 

peror and Empress. 

lt either the Princess Clotilde, the Princess Mathilde, or Prince 
Napoleon are present at the ball, they occupy seats on the same 
dais as their Majesties. You may always know the Empress’s 
chair by the red velvet cushion with gold tassels which is placed 
before it, and i ded for a footstool. At each side of the dais 
there are seats, on which are ranged the ladies belonging to the 
Corps Diplomatique, and also those attached to the faperial 
housebold. The former sit on the left, the latter on the right 
of the dale. By this arrangement the Princess de Metternich, 





as wife of the Ambassador of Austria, is the lady who sits near- 
Essling occupies a similar 
Empress, The rest of the 

Harocherz, and when 


est to the Emperor, while Princess d’ 
position as regards the 


occu! 
seata round the Salle des 


thee are 





d, are found there in abundance. While a portion of the 
guests sup the rest dance, and the dancing is continued until 
three in the morning, when the last white. dresses may be seen 
descending the grand staircase, the lights are put out, and the 
palace is once again quiet. I have attended many brilliant Court 
balls in various European capitals, but these balls at the Tui- 
leries certainly stand formost in the perfection of arrangement, 
andin the good taste that pervades the minutest details. — 
Paris Cor. London Paper. 

——_- ~~ --—— 


HINDRANCES TO MARRIAGE, 


We learn, from recently published statistics, that of the wo- 
men existing in the country at the present time, over two 
hundred and thirty thousand can never hope to enter into the 
holy estate of matrimony. The fact is that, as the manners 
and customs of England stand at present, these women—ready 
and willing as they may be—cannot be married, because there 
are no men for them; and Mormonism, in its matrimonial 
ractices, does not obtain among us yet. But we are further 
nformed that this number, large as it is, represents only those 
who cannot by any bility be married, not at all those 
who might, be married, but are not. To reach the numbers of 
this army, we must add a million to the already mentioned 
thousands; and then we shall be able to appreciate the num- 
ber of the women among us who are still left “ to braid Saint 
Catharine’s tresses.” Now, what is the cause of all this? Are 
women unwilling to marry? Asa rule, not atall. On the 
contrary, they are generally charged with an over-haste to be 
cnastod, an eagerness in thrusting themselves forward, a 
jealousy and rivalry of other claimants which imply no dis- 
like to encountering the duties of a household. There are 
very few women indeed, who rejoice so much in their inde- 
pendence that they are unwilling to give it up; and, as the 
phrase goes, “be promoted.” 

A “ Bachelor,” in Fraser's Magazine, has favoured the world 
with his views on the matter; but, notwithstanding his per- 
severing efforts to fix the blame on women and their friends, 
it may be remarked all through his article, that the idea of 
what aman has to give up when he marries, influences him 
much more strongly than any advantages to himself or socie- 
ty which may result from bis entering into a “ matrimonia! 
contract.” “Iam very well off with my present income,” 
says the unmarried man of the present day; “ why should I 
lessen my comfort for the sake of anybody else?” The wri- 
ter in Fraser states : “‘My £800 a year keeps me in luxury as 
a bachelor; the club, the rubber, the little dinner at Rich- 
mond, the bottle of '34 claret, the opera stall, the month at 
Baden Baden, are quite within my modest means; but the 
moment I marry I exile myself from this easy paradise.” And 
80 his conclusion naturally is that he will not. 

It is refreshing to meet now and then with persons who do 
rot disguise their real feelings, though we doubt whether, on 
the whole, these are the most agreeable people to pass a whole 
lifetime with. We think that the man to whom personal 
comfort aud luxury are the only true objects of life, is cer- 
tainly perfectly wise not to marry. The unfortunate part of 
the business is that the sentiments so ingenuously put forward 
by a“ Bachelor” are gaining ground very rapidly among a 
large number of men; and that hence arises, especially in 
the middle and upper ranks of life, that abstinence from mar- 
riage, which is the cause of the existence of that army of 
spinsters to which we have already referred. The “unbridled 
luxury of women” is said to be responsible in large measure 
for the way in which men hold back from marriage; but in 
our opinion the selfishness and luxury of men have quite as 
much to do with it, only it is not so pleasant to take blame 
to oneself as to throw it upon others. Not but what we are 
of opinion that women as well as men, in the present day, 
are desirous of enjoying comforts which have not been worked 
or waited for; and though the “ Bachelor's” sketch of wo- 
men and their waats and habits is drawn from a limited sec- 
uon of society, and that, too, one in which women are beheld 
under very artificial conditions, we cannot but agree with 
him, that a man does well to hesitate before he takes to him- 
self one of the expensive and extravagant beings with whom 
it appears to be the ‘ Bachelor's” fate mainly to consort. 

The “ Bachelor” complains that, even if a man be willing 
to marry, he has the utmost difficulty in getting to know 
what a girl’s real qualities and dispositions are, and that he is 
not sure, in these days of disguises, whether, even physically, 
the object of his affections is really what she seems to be. 
er bemoans the practice of making marriage contracts, 
the diminution of income which arises from the need for et- 
fecting life insurances, the disagreeabl 
expenses of wedding breakfas's, presents, and honeymoon 
trips, and, lastly, the fact that some women after they 
are even “ 


which a man ought to expect to 
girl’s real qualifications ; and thatin country homes, 
England, will be found many thousands of women li 
lives of which, and of whose motives of action, there is no 
difficulty in judging. People who object to the expense and 
trouble of the 

weddings should be brave 
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man isto marry, we rank with the other which we noticed 
first, a8 prompted by considerations chiefly of selfishness. 
And lastly, we are quite sure that, unless women are “ fast” 
before their marriage, they sre not likely to develop such 
tendencies afterwards. Ot course, if a man chooses to risk 
marrying a fashionable young lady, be does so with his eyes 
open, and ought to be prepared to abide by the consequences. 
Sull, the objections and difficulties advanced by the “ Bach- 
elor”’ are worth thinking about, and we commend them to 
the attention of our readers, as having something to do with 
the great question of why men who ought to marry, in many 
instanees refrain from doing 80.— Queen. 





On THE River LEA:— 


Look ! look! as it dances away, 
Ina a shower of its own sweet spray, 
Wooing the love of the laughing day— 

The beautiful winding Lea. 


On! on! through sbady bowers, 

Thro’ meadows sparkling with fairy flowers, 

By lowly buts, and oy lonely towers, 
Passes the winding Lea. 


Hark! hark! as it dances along, 

To the Joyous notes of a silver song, 

Made in the rushes it revels among— 
The beautifnl winding Lea. 


’Tis fairest when Sol, from his vailing crest, 

Sheds a parting ray o’er the far, far West, 

And the Moon comes forth from her daily rest 
To shine on the beautiful Lea. 


For the dance and song of its azure stream 
Come then o’er the mind, as a moment’s gleam 
Of the future, seen in a passing dream, 

By the beautiful winding Lea. 


Ernest WINTON. 


Tue Furvre OF lraLy.—The chief monthly journal of Italy» 
the Nuovo Antologia, bas, in the concluding ph of its regu- 
lar review of the occurrences of the past week, the following obser- 
vations :—“ The marriage which has just been announced of the 
daughter of the Dake of Genoa with Prince Humbert of Savoy 
is an event, we believe, most fortunate not only for Victor Em- 
mauuel and the race of our kings, but for the whole country. 
The two sons of Charles Albert will unite their various excell- 
ences in this present union, and in the future descendants of 
their children. A high-minded princess, one of the most grace- 
ful and beautiful daughters of Italy, with the memory of a father 
extremely beloved in ancient and loyal Piedatont, and with the 
splendour of ber own peculiar and personal graces, will diffuse 
the serene attractions which calm and conciliate men’s minds 
around the throne of a king to whom Italy gratefully ackoow- 
ledges its very existence. The court, no longer deserted as at 
present, nor engrossed by the difficult cares of a new kingdom 
and by the anxious thoughts of a free government, may become 
—as it ought to become—the natura! centre of all that is noblest, 
most elegant, and most accomplished ia the nation’s life. The 
greatly err who believe that advantages from such a 
would be insignificant. Where you can have and admire the 
conservatory, fragrant and resplendent with the fairest and fresh- 
est flowers, you may feel pretty ce:tain that in most cases, at no 
great distance, rich ts are waving in the fields, and numer- 
ous flocks graziog in the meadows, Toe prince should not be, in 
a country, a hermit dwelling on the summit of a mountain ; there 
should radiate from him numerous and beneficent influences, 
animatiog the whole moral, intellectual, and social life of the 
country, and the stronger and more direct this agency the more 
will the monarchical institations of which be is the centre be- 
come solid and secure. That monarchy is the firmest foundation 
of this Italian unity, the coufidence in whose duration we bave so 
foolishly, in these last few years, again and again attempted to 
weaken in the beart and mind of the people, after having built 
it up with eo much difficulty. The union of Prince Humbert 
with the Princess Marguerite of Savoy will cement anew the 
walls which the fury of our hands bas so rudely shaken, aad will 
be the new symbol aad seal of the national unity.” 





Frexcu ComMERcE.—It appears from the returns of the 
commerce of France during the past year, that the value of im- 
ports was 3,155,000,000/r.; and of exports, 2,972 000 000ir., 
showing an excess io favour of the former of 183,000,000ir. Ia 
1866 the imports were 2,793.000,000fr., and the exports 3,180,- 
000,000fr., an excess in the latter of 387,000,000fr. The aug- 
mentation of the imports is occasioned by the deficient harvest 
and the necessity of bringing in a great quantity of wheat from 
abroad. The decrease on the exports is priocipally ia silken, 
woollen, and cotton tissues, wrought chemical products, 
grain and flour, wines and 8 irits, cattleand others. The move- 
ment of the precious metals is reduced for 1867 to 850,000,000/r. 
worth of imports, and 253,000,000{r. of exports, showing a dif- 
ference of 497,000,000fr. During the six preceding years, com- 
prising 1866, the value of the imports was, respectively, 1.064,- 


000fr., 659,000 000fr., 733,000,000fr., 582,000 000fr., 536,- 
000,000fr., and 419,000 000fr., and the exports for the same 


ears, 554.000,000fr., 433 0000 000fr., 650,000,000fr., 587,000,- 
tr, 456,000,000fr., and 512,000,000fr. 





A “Nicur my A WorkKHOUsE”—WHo was THE AUTHOR. 
—The London correspondent of a Chicago paper gives the 
following account of the dispute as to the authorship of the 
famous “ Night in a Workhouse :” 


“ You will not forget a paper which was printed some time 
ago in the Pall Mall Gazette, describing the experiences of the 
writer in passing a night in the “casual ward” of a London 
workhouse. Ontong enough, thereis a dispute as two the 
authorship, though the circumstances under which the article 
was written are known. Usually it is supposed that the au- 
Mr. James Greenwood, but then the Pall Mall Ga- 
zette refuses to insert any advertisement of Mr. James 
wood’s books, when they are stated to be by the author of “A 
Night ina Workhouse.” As now given, this ag 
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Mall Gazette, Mr. Frederick added to, and embellished his ac- 
count. And in this manner the narrative sz been im- 
proved by the editor’s touch, for the journal 

ited b 
rects td For all that, however, and even 


ers, in constant endeavours to knock their daughters off to th® 
oweet bidder (I fear that “lowest bidder” will not be under” 


nded and ed-| stood by the speculative Yankee)—I mean to the man who wil 
im shows that an ingenious and an able mind di. take the smallest amount of money with them, for Englishmen 
ting the editor”, never think of making the incumbrance of a wile without the 


that which appears to bein dispute, viz, the authorship of | jointure.—Boston paper. 


the idea of going to the workhouse, yet Mr. James Green- 
wood ought to have the credit, as he had the pay, for his 
venturesome leap in the dark.” 


Tae Nationat Domain or THE Unrrep Srates.—The last 


report of the U. 8. Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
gives the number of acres of public lands surveyed up to 


Toe WESLEYANS AND THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND.--The | June 30th, 1866, as 475 160.554, and the number of acres not 
Record, referriog to the recent discussion in the Convocation at | yet surveyed as 991,308,249. The following table gives the 
York, declares that it 4as no faith in the practicability of a reun- | area of lands in the Western States and Territories:— 


ion of the Wesleyans with the Church of England. Great insti- 
tutions strike a0 infioite variety of roots into the social state 
Wesleyapism, in number of bers, in plet of organ- 
isation, and in the scale of its religious and philanthropic labours, 
comes next te the Church of England herself, and is no mean 
rival. The system is the centre of widely-extended ramifications, 
and is crowned, as with a diadem of honour, with its ful 











missionary operations. “ Let it be supposed that the ministers 
of the we hy em those especially in whens hands is placed its 
government, were willing tor a reunion with the Church of Eng- 
land, would it be possible for them to effect it? It is likely that 
apy thing approaching to unanimous action could be secured, 
and that so great » variety of interests, traditions, and associations 
could be surrendered ? t even were the practicability of the 
step granted, it would still be open to consideration whether the 
reunion could be effected without damage to the Church of Eng- 
land herself. In the @rst place it would involve some mutual 
compromise. The Church of England would have to waive 
some of ber claims, remodify portions of her practical system, 
and perbaps admit of a change in some degree in her doctrinal 
basis. To suppose that so powerful a body as the Wesleyans 
would come in band and sue for admission, giving up every- 
thing on their side, and yet expecting the church to make no 
corresponding sacrifice, is absurd. Then, again, as regards the 
practical system, the whole scheme of classes, and class leaders, 
and local preachers would have to be assimilated to our own, 
and absorbed in some mode iato our ecclesiastical organisation. 
Could all this be safely accomplished? We mast also take into 
account the disorganised and unsatisfactory condition of the 
Church of Eogland herself, with the state of her law as yet un- 
settled, and with a considerable body of teachers within her pale 
whose sympathies and opinions are yet more absolutely identi- 
cal with those of Rome than the sympathies and the opinions of 
the evangelical body are with Wesleyanism. We believe that 
highmiaded Wesleyans would scout the very idea of reunion till 
this great opprobrium and offence of false doctrine within our 
own pale bas first been removed. At present we believe such 

ion to be impossible ; nor is it certain that as a meré matter 
of policy it would be desirable if it were possible. The church 
might conceivably derive more solid strength from the sympathy 
of Walepetion: outside her pale than if Wesleyanism could be 
absorbed bodily within it.” 





Postes For Wepprne Rrivxes:— 


Thou hast my heart, till death us part. 

Let us agree. 

I have obtained what God ordained. 

My love is true to noue but you. 

As sure to thee, as death to me 

Death only parts united hearts. 

As true to thee, as thou to me. 

Where hearts agree there God will be. 

The gift is small, but love is all. 

In God and thee, my joy shall be. 

God did decree our uni! 

Endless my love, as this shall prove. 

Happy in thee hath God made me. 
one made us two one. 

MoonLicar. 





How THe’ Germans Make Love.—Oh! you American 
lovers, rejoicing in your secret walks, your lonely rides, your 
escorts from evening prayer-meetings, thoce well-established ren- 
dezvous for lovers ; you who can indulge in secret sighs, billets 
doux, and poetry, little do you realise the inconvenience with 
which a modern German courtship is carried on. There are no 
secret interviews and smuggied letters to inspire the heart of an 
amorous German. If he has anything to say; he says it before 
anybody and everybody who happens to be in the room. If he 
calls upon the mistress of his affection, he beholds ber quietly 
knitting a stocking in the midst of the family circle; and with 
all this array of spectators must be unbosom his heart and woo 
his bride. By unvosoming his heart, 1 don’t mean proposing. 
Unless he can watch a second behind a door in a ball-room, or 
elude the watchiul care of the young lady’s guardians, that mo- 
mentous question, * Will you have me?” and its delicious an 
swer, “ Yes, dearest,” will never be whispered between them at 
all. He must go to paterfi jas, or some married friend whose 
affections are doubiless as withered as ber features, and make 
them the mediators. When all is arranged, the engagement an- 
pounced, and the romance entirely over, then he can see the 
lady alone, take ber occasionally to the theatre (when he wishes 
to de this before the engagemeat he must invite also the mother 
or the aforementioned withered relation), and indulge in a walk 
once a week, This extreme reserve seems at first glance the 
more unnatural, from the fact that Germans are essentially a 
romantic and poetical people. Their liveratare, their love of 
music and worship of art, sbow this, no less than the mistaken 
and romantic aitempts at chivalry among the students, and the 
tenderness and kinduess one mects with everywhere: their po- 

rough it sometimes is, and the interest, almost curio- 
sity, which is taken in your affairs, But Germans have to look 
beyond mere flirtation aad love making. They are usuall 
poor, and must choose @ wife as tie Vicar of Wakefield did, 
“for wear.” A flashy, brilliant girl, who lacked the usual do- 
mestic instruction, would never do for them, and a lady who 
should throw off ber reserve and openly accept the attentions of 
gentlemen would, if she succeeded in keeping her character, 
never win a husband. German men are not easily caught by 
appearances. There are some sad stories connected with Ger- 
mao engagements, owing to the excessive poverty of the men, 
and the uecessity for almost everyoue to work his way from the 
bottom of the ladder. Frau Dr. 8, told me, with tears in ber 
eyes, of an elderly lady living near here who bas been engaged 









fa Square 
In acres. miles, 
WRI coc cccsncectodessoneses 34,511,360 53,024 
Re 55 45 
Minnesota............005 . 58,459,840 83,531 
bibeabecseecs 52,043,520 81,318 
Nebraska Territory 48 636 800 75,905 
California.......... 12: 647,840 188,981 
OVads......00-- 52.184, 81,539 
earn . 60,975,360 92,274 
Washington Territory........... 44,796,160 69 904 
ST neti pine cbcienes s00eys eu 66,880,000 164,500 
Utah Territory...... Bboveeecvese 63,U8 4,480 106,382 
Arizona Territory............... 80,7°0,240 126,142 
New Mexican Territory.......... 77,568,640 121,201 
Dakota Territory...........-++++ 158,982,080 240,597 
Idaho Territory.... 96 60,932 
Montana Territory 7 143,776 
Missouri 350 
Alabama covgndskuue 60,722 
Mississippi............ 41,156 
ED <veccnuyscubives sieeve 41,349 
Bedi sssccdiceudeveseees 52,198 
Bc ceeccocebécccenss secteses 2,268 
rer 39,964 
IR instant ceneees 33,209 
Michigan.......... 56,451 
i adenennnne 55,410 
Indian Territory... 68,990 
ria os0ineeckiabenden 2,289,795 


Tue Bacwetor’s DitemMa.— 


“ By all the sweet saints in the Missal of Love, 
They are both so intensely, bewitchingly fair, 
That, let Folly look solemn, and Wisdom reprove, _ 
I can’t make up my mind which I choose of the pair. 


There is Fanny, whose eye is as blue and as bright 

As the depth of spring skies in their noontide array ; 
Whose every soft}feature is gleaming in light, 

Like the ripple of waves on a sunshiny day. 


There is Helen, more stately of gesture and mien, 
Whose beauty a world of dark ringlets enshrouds ; 
With a black, eye, and the step of a queen, 
 - Taal ke the moon breaking forth from the 
clouds. 


But since I must fix or on black eyes or blue, 


Prithee, Venus, instruct me that course to pursue 
Which even Paris himself had been p 


So trusting that Fortune would favour the brave, 
He asked each in 


nay ; 
Lively Fanny declared he was somewhat “ too grave,” 
And Saintly Helen pronounced him “ too gay.” 





mountain in Santa Lucia. 
trance of the tunnel I saw the coat of ome poor fellow who is 
probably underneath and not far in, but until the borings are 
terminated it will be dangerous to clear the road. Still further 
in, no doubt, many oiher bodies will be discovered, and perbaps 
a carrétta drawn by oxen, and a carriage, Oneo the most me- 
een features at this spot is a son of the wine-seller, who 
hovers like a shadow about the tunnel in the vain hope of seeing 
his father and mother again. He was in the town at the time 
of the accident, and can speak only of the members of his own 
family who are buried. persons are employed in remov 

iog the rabb.sh, which covers up the houses and streets, and a 
number of small causes would soffice each one of them to bring 
down huge blocks and destroy them and the curious who have 
permission to enter, While there this morning the men laid open 
a maes of rabbish which once formed the shop in which engrav- 
ings were sold, and the coral shop. Pictures and engravings 
were mingled with dust and stones and broken rafters. Close at 
band were the ruins of the coral shop, Captain Monti, who, 
with bis bride and her maid, was staying in the lodging house, 
came up to me and inf me that he bad just found his port- 
manteau with 8,000 lire in silver. Climbing up over the débris, 
and looking into a bole, be pointed it out fa a corner. What 
was his bedroom ia the second story had fallen over into the 
street, and under bis direction men were grubbing for a chest of 
drawers in which his wife’s jewels were placed, amounting in 
value, togetber with his cash, to 25,000 lire. Much against bis 
inclisation he bad gone out to dinner on the day of the disaster at 
tbe intercession wife; the maid, who was at home, per- 
ceived the wall yielding, and rushed out just in time to save ber 
life, as sbe was covered with dust. There was a Polish gentle- 
man lodging in the house, and he, Captain Monti said, must be 
under the ruins. Fortunately, most of the lodgers were absent at 
the time, or the loss of life would have been fearful,” 





A RorrLep Prornet.—Dr. Cumming is getting irritable, 
for which we are sorry, inasmuch as he is tolerable only because 
of the fua he causes, He mast really not be because the 
universe does not explode at the exact time he fixes for that 
event, He is not everybody, and if his congregation is 
content with him, and the public is as natured to him as to 
Zadkie!, Raphael, and the other Vaticinators, it is as much as the 

Seraphic Doctor ought to expect. 
He writes petulantly to say that he never prophesied any- 
Now this is only squabbling over words, for he dis- 


4 tinetly says that “about 1868” is poiuted to by those who have 


studied the subject as a date at which the end may be expected. 
Theologians are proverbially slippery, but if that is not prophe- 
sying, what is? We are never augry—except when people 
richly deserve it—but if we were babitually furious, we should 
be smoothed into smiles by the Seraphic Doctor's decpennte 
to wrap up his “ three frogs” in an a And we 

y. 


gf 
= 


good 
augurs, becaure he 


e 





will 
vy expresses his wonder that augurs can 
laughing, ‘We aseure him that we alweys laugh when 


the like -humour from him. 
remember that the Greek 
we 


Quickly make up my mind ’twixt a Grace and a Muse ; 


ed to choose.” 


her turn, but they both answered nion depends on our early occupation of that ric 


Tue Large Disaster at NapiEs.—The Naples corres-| pom , 

pondent of the 7imes gives turther particulars of the efforts made inion ; the Ottawa Canal would soon be burst open 

to recover the bodies a by the fall of the side of a 
says—"“ As I stood near the en- 


thiak of bim. Come, he must not be angry, or, to adopt Mr. 
Thomas Moore’s neat phrase, the Doctor will be at once 
augur and bore.— Punch. 

Tae Frest Locomotive m Aprssrx1a.—A correspondent 
writes from Abyssinia that Major Grant, the well-known Af- 
rican traveller, who has joined the Intelligence Department, 
has been chosen to actas Envoy to Kassa, and will be ac- 
companied by Mr. Munzinger. After receiving this Embassy, 
the Tigré “ Chief of the Chiefs of Abyssinia” will so far de- 
rogate from his dignity as to advance to meet Sir Robert Na- 
pier. He has been profuse in polite messages and offers of 
assistance, and will notimprobably do us good service in the 
way of getting supplies, if we can only satisfy him that we 
have not come to take his territory. Murchba Worki, his 
Ambassador, has been down herein Annesley Bay, and was 
evidently mystified at the extent of our preparations, and, I 
am afraid, unable to reconcile them with our professions of 
having come here with no other object than the rescue of a 
few obscure captives. He seemed chiefly impressed by the 
little mountain guns, declaring that they would take Magdala 
by storm in an hour; but he is also going to tell his fellow- 
countrymen that the Eaglish are a wonderiul race, who drink 
the water of the sea, and treat elephants as if they were 
mules. He did not, unluckily, remain here long enough to 
see our first locomotive, which this morning steamed slowly 
and majestically down the line, puffing, snorting, and shriek- 
ing, to the unspeakable amazement and delight of a crowd of 
Shohoes, who followed it eagerly from point to point in the 
evident expectation that the snorts and puffs were only pre- 
liminary to ite plunging, rearing, or otherwise attempting to 
dislodge the ciivers. The locomotive has Jeft the elephants 
positively nowhere in the estimation of the Shoho mind. It 
was startling enough,even to an Englishman, to hear sud- 
denly within a few yards of his tent, on this African waste 
the shriek of the railway whistle; and I fear it will rather 
alarm superstitious tax-payers to be told that the first loco- 
motive landed for the use of the Abyssinian — bore 
the ominous name of the great annexationist, “ Dalhousie,” 





“Toe Otp Emprre AND THE New Nation.—In a lec. 
ture recently delivered before the Mechanics’ Institute, Mon- 
treal, by the Hon. T. D'Arcy McGee, the following sentence 
in reference to the antiquity of the British Constitution oc- 
curs : 


“Whatever merit there isin antiquity, that the English 
Constitution has, for it is by far the oldest in existence. erhe 
present constitution of Parliament in England may be traced, 
proof in hand, up to de Monfort’s Parliament of the 49 Hen- 
ry IIL, just six hundred years ago; to the year of our Lord 
1267; Magna Charta to the year 1215; and the laws of Ed- 
ward the Confessor, claimed under Magna Charta, to that 
King’s reign, in the first partof the eleventh century. But 
taking the latest period, as the exact era of constitutional 
Government in England, it has now continued to exist—not 
without great trials and many vicissitudes, it is true—but it 
has existed for an unbroken period of six hundred years; a 
long period, and full of instruction, in the science and prac- 
tice ot Government, 

In referring to the “ New Nation” and its prospects, the 
Hon. gentleman very pone d and truthfully said— 

“It L could borrow 8 8 starling to keep constantly re- 
opme) Se ears of our statesmen one phrase, it would be 
—‘Colonize the Saskatchewan!’ The future of the 
bh 


the wan; they would not 
British Columbia, but enrich themacives Ontario, ‘andthe 


at 
the farther end, by the bulk of British freight they would set 
afloat upon Lake Bu and Lake oe. ‘Aud Ido not 
hesitate to say that if a land policy as liberal as that of the 
United States is established over the rich prairies of 
Northwest, it would be quite possible to increase the 10,000 
of our fellow-subjccts already there, ten fold, within ten years, 
These are views which are sneered at sometimes as y 

of Em ; and nothing is easier than to sneer in that man- 
ner. , any One might have sneered at the dream of a 
Prussian empire, when, at the time of the peace of Utrecht, 
Savoy and Portugal took p: Prussia, in the order 
of European states ; but we have lived to see a Prussian em- 
pire for all that. And surely in this age to subdue existing 
systems and reconstruct the map of an old and 

country, is not more difficult than for us, in British 

to populate a fertile wilderness, and call new communities 
into existence, where nature herself provides the soil, and 
calls aloud for man to go forth and occupy it.” 


Common SENSE ON WHEELS.—They still “manage some 
things better in France,” and among them may be mentioned 
road-making and cookery. In these respects we might with 
profit take a lesson from our neighb , and perh the time 
may come whea French rollers here will be as common as French 
roils, and a vol au vent be served as well as a Welsh rarebit, 
What fools the French must think us, when they see us strewing 
lumps of granite loosely in our roadways, and wearing out our 
carriage-wheels in grinding it to slush. A road so formed ig 
never firm, but quickly becomes rotten ; and the saving of steam- 
rollers is a short-sighted economy, for narrow ge-wheels 
make ruts and cannot bind the stones together. Thus they are 
kicked aside and wasted, and, as the road is not rolled evenly 
holes are very quickly made in it, and carriage-springs are broken, 
and horses are tripped up, and are broken-kneed or lamed, 

We Britons coutinua!ly poast that we are a “ practical people,” 
and this is ever our excuse when charged with being inartistic, 
Our buildings may bg clumsy, our statues hideous urlesques, 
but we don’t profess, you know, to be an ornamental nation ; our 
talent is for business, and all sorts of useful works, Yet few 
things are more useful than good thoroughfares and roads, and 
with these we either are too stingy or too stupid to provide our~ 
selves, If every business man would calculate the time he loseg 
daily, to say nothing of the temper, by reason of the roughuess 
and the badness of our roadways, there would surely before long 
be held a public meeting somewhere, and somebody would pro- 
pose that somebody should do hing which how should 
help somewhat towards the mending of our ways.— Punch, 








A Siicut DIFFERENCE oF OpiniIon.—Here is the latest 
mot. A mauager, who has vever yet been accused of 
humour, wrote to a } actress, aking her to play an en- 
gagement at the autumnal opening of the theatre, and b ggin, 
er to name her terms, The lady in reply expressed her w 


T 
ingness to accede to the Proposition ; her terms were thirty 
5 
ivsa — Edmund Yas in Ting 





eee oe The lywas this :—“ Dear Madam, 
ley's Magazine, 
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AN Unsexpectep Resorusper.—<An amusing story is told io 
England, of Mr. Edward Thornton, the new British Minister to 
the United States, which the Maxcheste Guardian gives as tol- 
lows:—‘ Before quitting Lond.a he met an American gentle- 
man whom he did not recognise as a member of the ultra-Repub- 
lican party, and to whom he praised Mr. Johnson highly for his 
administrative vigour and skill. Finding no response, he modi- 
fied his tone, and said, ‘ At all events, all must admit that he 
does wonders for an entirely self-made man.’ ‘It may beso,’ was 
the rejoinder; ‘but if he be self-made, I will say that it relieves 
God Almighty of a grave responsibility.’ ” 


Chess. — 


CospvuctTgp sy Captain G. H. MACKENZIB 


PROBLEM, No. 999.—By Mr. 8. Loyd. 



























































BLACK. 














WHIT, 
White toplay and mate in 3 moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO, 905 


White. Black. 

1 Rto K Kt’s 3 | 1 B tke R or [A] 
2QtoQBs 2 K to K 6 (a) 
8 Qto Q Beg ch 3 K to Q 5, K 7 or KB7 
4 Q or K checkmates. | 

fa] 

1KtoK B6 

2 R tks Kt 2 P to K 6 (6) 
8S QtoK BS 3 Any move 
4QtoQ3 





(a) Should Black now play his Pawn to K’s 6, White rejoins 
with, 3 Q to Q B 2, and checkmates next move with the Queen 
or Kt. Should he take the Pawn with Bishop, White checks with 
his Queen at Q B’s 5, and then take the Q’s Pawn, giving check- 
mate at the same time. 

(6) If at this point Black play his Bishop to K Kt 6, White 
must answer, 3 Q te K B sq, and he can then checkmate on the 
next move either with his Queen or Kt, according to Black's 
last play. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

W. A., Montreal,—Thanks for the game and Prodiem sent; the 
former shall appear next week, but the latter is rather too sim- 
ple, and reminds one @ little too much of the “ Indian Problem.” 

We shall be glad to hear from you again, and any specimens 
of the skill of the Montreal players will be very acceptable. 





CHESS IN NEW YORK, 
The following game was played in the Tournament du'ing the 
present week between Messrs. Perrin and Barnett. 
ScotcHe GAMBIT. 








CHESS IN ENGLAND. 
An entertaining game between Messrs. Boden and Lord. 


Black. White. Black. White. 
Mr. B. Mr. L. Mr. B. Mr. L. 
1PtoK4 PtoQ Kt3 16 KKttoKts QBtoQR3 
2PtoQ4 QBto Kt2 17 Q Kttoiltes QtoQ2 
SKBtoQ3 PtoK Kt3 18 PtoQRé¢ KttoB3 
4K KttoR3 KBtoKt2 19 Rto BT to Q4 
$$ hy. PtoK B4 20 Q to KBs) B to R 2 (c) 
6PtoK BS PtksP 21 KttoQB7(d) KBtks K Kt(e) 
7 PtksP KttoK 63 22 Kt tks Q B tks B 

8 Castles Castles (a) 23 Q tks B K tks R 
9PtoKS5 KttoK5 oe Bee BP P tks P 
10 R tks Reb | Lage! -£ ho P Ptks BP 
ll Qteo K2 to Q4 26 P tks P Q Bto Kt2 
13 OB to KS tt te 27 Kt tks R B tks Kt 
138 QKttoR3 PtoK3 Ssetie K toK 
14 RtoK B a 209 QtoK BO 
15 B tks Kt tks B 





And Black ultimately won the game. 


(a) Winning the K P would have been very dangerous for the 
second player's but at his next move we believe White would 
have done better to play his Kt to Q 4. 

(0) A winning move, as it not only sets the Q Kt at liberty, 
ut also threatens mate in three moves, by taking B with R. 
(ec) If White now take K P with B, a most tempting line of 
play, Black in reply can take K R P with R, and on White's then 
moving R to K B, Black would play Q to K R 4, forcing the 
game, apparently. 
d) The move of R tks K R P does not look s0 decisive, as 
White would rejoin [not with Kt tks K P, for then Black would 
move Q to K B 6) with R te K B, and then Q to her equare. 

(e) If White play Q home, Black takes K P with Q Kt, either 
winning the Queen or mating in three moves. ield, 





Mr. Punca To Lorp STANLEY :-— 


Stanley, I have wished thy sire, 

To control his youthful fire, 

And his pulses’ fervid flood, 

Dash of thy miore sober blood. 

So I can but wish for thee,— 

That the dry bones stirred may be,— 

Of thy sire’s hot blood a flush ; 

Try for once a Derby rush ; 

Tory backers turn upon, 

To the cry “ On, Stanley, on!” 

And fing off old party trammels, 

wa * at = to pang omega ; 
y gumption, well we know, 

Prove at need that thou hast “ go,” 

With thy prudence pluck combine, 

So prays Punch, thy Valentine! 





Causes OF DELAY IN AByssINiA.—A letter in the Zimes 
from a “casual correspondent” at Senafé, who is clearly en- 
titled to the highest credit, explains the delay which has ta- 
ken place in the movementon Magdala. It was eer ° 
for thermometric reasons, to encamp the army at Senafé, 
miles from the coast. The only from the sea passes for 
two miles through a defile which, when the rains come, will 
be impassable. Consequently, provisions must be stored in 
Senafé as if Senafé were a separate planet. This isa slow 
business, more especially as Sir Seymour Fitzgerald spoilt the 
Land Transport Corps y insisting on economy, a word which 
in India always means inefficient superintendence. Sir Ro- 
bert Napier has now moved forward on Antalo, and all ap- 
pears to go well, except one The Chiefs, aware that 
we are going away when the captives are freed, are afraid to 
incur Theodore’s future vengeance. We cannot stop there 
for that, but what prevents our sending him to Rapgoon ? 
— Spectator. 





More THAN HE BARGAINED For.—A Cincinnati paper is 
responsible for the following :—" It appears that a Protestant 
gentleman came to this city from Virginia some time ago, be- 
came introduced into a Catholic family where there was a 
daughter, and tnat the usual co uences of the proximity 
of young persons of different sexes followed, and the parties 
became ‘engaged.’ On Mon: ay the parties appeared in church 
to be married, with the usual attendance of relatives and 
friends and the appointments of a good match. Aftera 

of the ceremony proceeded, the parties were taken into 
the sacristy, where the priest, as is usual in such mixed mar- 
riages, asked the be promised that the wife 
should bave the control of the religious training of the chil- 
dren. The man, surprised, inqu if that was a part of the 






















































dows, and obtains a more aceurate knowledge of the real form of 
mountains and craters than is possible with a single light. Ina 
short paper read lately at the Royal Society, Prof. Phillips has 
embodied some of his principal results. Taken together with the 
drawings, it may be regarded as a report of progress, for it re- 
cords the amount of work ecsompinnd, and describes clearly 
the manner in which the work should be carried on. “ Shadows 
thrown from objects on the moon, (2ays Prof. Phillips,) have ex- 
actly the same character as those observable on the earth, they 
are all margined by the penumbra due to the sun’s diametral as- 
pect; but in consequence of the smaller diameter and more rapid 
curvature of the moon’s surface, the penumbral space is narrower. 
At the boundary of light and saade, on a broad grey level tract, 
the penumbral espace is about nine miles broad, undefined, but 
perfectly sensible in the general effect, and worthy of epecial at- 
tention, while endeavou to trace the minute ridges or smooth 
banks which make some of these surfaces resemble the post-gla- 
cial plains of North Germany, or central Ireland, or the southern 
parts of the United States, which, within a thousand ceuturier, 
may have been deserted by the sea.” 


ft” A friend who has travelled in Germany, reports the fol- 
lowing incident, for which he youches : During the summer, Dr. 
J.C. Ayer spent some weeks at Dresden, in conference with the 
chemists of Central Europe, where he was heralded as tae inven- 
tor of the world renowned medicines that bear his name, and 
considered one of the American celebrities. While riding, one 
day, his open carriage fell in with the cortege of the King of 
Saxony, on a drive from the review. The Doctor soon became 
the chief attraction and received the marked attention of the 
people, who were even more demonstrative in their courtesies to 
him than to the King himself whom they see so constantly. 
King Jobn, observing this, wrapped his military cloak around 
him and reclined upon his seat, while the great American medi- 
cine man did the honours for the royal retinue, graciously bow- 
ing, hat in hand, on every side, until wearied by his excessive 
condescension to this old monarch’s people. 





THE ONLY COLD MEDAL 


Awarded to American Sawing Macurygs at the Paris 
as manufacturers of the best 
4 it was There were eighty-two dit 

ferent machines in competition for the prize. 


Tus Hows Macurnz Co., 
ELIAS HOWE, Jz., Pres. 
Manufacturers and sole Proprietors of the Howe Sewing Machines, 
699 BROADWAY. New York. 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 
5 and 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
748 Broadway, New York. 
269 Fulton (cerner Tillary St.) Brooklyn 
and 47 North Eighth 8t., Philadelphia 


Dye all kinds of Dress Goods, either in the piece, or made 
nto garments; also, Shawls, Curtains, Table Covers 


hihited 








BRANCH OFFICES: | 


Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Mantillas, &c., of all fabrics, CLeamzp 
and Gentlemen’s Coats, Overcoats, Pants, Vests 
&c., DyzD OR CLEANED, WITHOUT 
Kid Gloves and Feathers Dyed or Cleaned. Goods re 
ceived and returned by Express. 
BARRETT NEPHEWS A Co., 
5 and 7 Jouw StxsetT, New Yorx. 


SPECIAL NOTICE, 


A= TO THE NERVOUS AND DEBILITATED 
whose sufferings have been protracted from hidden 
causes, and whose cases require prompt treatment to render 
existence desirable. If you are myn | or have suffered from in- 
voluntary discharges, what effect does it produce upon your ge- 
|, easily dred ? Does 





neral health? Do you feel weak, debilii 

a little extra exertion produce palpitation of the heart? 

your liver, or urinary organs, or your kidneys, frequently get out 

oforder Is your urine sometimes thick, milky, or flocky, or is 

it ropy on settling? Or doesa thick scum rise to the to Or 

~ yoo — Ree after } has stood awhile? 
ve spells of short br ng or 

constipated? Do you have spells of hain 

to the head? {s your memory im 

stantly dwelling upon this sudject 

moping, tired of company, of life? Do you wish to be left alone 
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R. 


PRINTERS’ 


HOE 


AND BIN 

29 AND 3! COLD STREET, NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

TYPE REVOLVING, SINGLE AND DOUBLE CYLINDER 


PRINTING 


ADAMS’ PRESSES, 


BED AND PLATEN JOB AND CARD PRESSES, 


Hand Presses and Inkiug Machines 


and Biaders; Stereotype Blocks, Roller Moulds. 


& CO. 


DERS’ WAREHOUSE, 


MACHINES, 


3; Hydrostatic Presses for Printers 





COMPLETE OUTFITS 


Furnished for Newspaper, Job and Lithographic ro ~ ome pg Stereotype Offices of Plaster, Clay, or Paper ; also, 
ectrotype Offices. 


All kinds of Cast aon Saws of the Best Quality. 





What are the Effects of 
TARRANT’ 
EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, 


This is a question which the aie hen o sight to sak, ond it 
tory reply. “The anewer shall tforward and satisfac- 
tory reply. he answer shall be xiven airly and squarely, trom 


the ds who have used the prepara- 
tion during the last thirty years years. 
These competent w pea declare, over their own signatures, 


that the preparation will 
Promptly relieve ito: 


2, 
Allay the 6 ms of fever, 

: Regulate the fo ow of the bile 
ide eee eed 
Tranquillise tt 





Keep Ihe brain cool andes clear, 


And corrects promptly and without necessitating any interrup- 
tion of the o: avocations of life, all those minor complaints 
of the bod when n eglected too often, lead to nic 
disorders of a Tatal character. 


Those who have tested the ae poe in their own 
in the cases of their friends, are of course the best judges o its 
merits, and the above summary is simply a condensation of a 
— of their testimony, covering a period of about twenty- 
three years. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
TARRANT & CO., 


278 Greenwich and 100 Warren Sts., N. Y. 
For Sale by all Druggists. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 
Of the Old Standard Quality, 


JOSEPH Or 
GILLOTT Name and Desig- 
WARRANTED, nating Nanoer 
The well known beng and POPULAR oo. 
303—404-—170-—3 p iF 


Ha been assumed a meen esire to tion th 
pubic in respect to to eeld imi ASK 4 FOR GILLOT?’S. y 
—An injunction was wegeathags the Supreme Court 
CAUTION re York) at oneval: Tore January, 1967, 
against the use venue the NUMBER ‘sos. 


Haney Own, JOSEPH GILLOTT & 
Sole Agent OL John St.. N. ¥. 


ATERS’S FIRST PREMIUM PIANOS 
Rquare and Upright ; Melodeons; Parlor, Church, a 
Cabinet best tured ; warranted for , = years 
a) 3. 





TRADE MARK:| 








ey 2 EAU Asems UE. 
NG TOOTH-WASH for 


BEST AND MOST PLE 
CLEANSING, PRESERVING una BEAUTIFYING the TEETH, 
and STRENGTHENING the GUMS, and giving a SWEET FRA: 
GRANCE to the Breath. 

Papal e only by 


DELLUC & CO., 
PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS, 
No, 635 Broadway, New Yerk. 
CAUTION. 


Being desirous of protecting our customers and the public 
pa node. a ara and o Sane them to offered to them under a 
request them to closely observe that the: 

get DELLUG'S 1 EAU ANGELIQUE. ”, j 


JOHN SLATER, 


(LATE OF NO, 2 CORTLAND STREET.) 





FASHIONABLE OHN VY. L. YMOUR L. HUSTED 
. WILLIé ORE SAMUEL D BabOOCK. 
BOOT MAKER, OBERT H McOURDY. DAVID HOADLEY m 
E. Corner Reade Street, a peta WirLiaw BETTS LL. WiLL sat M BRADY 
N. RK. 8, ; 
Makes to order and keeps on hand a fine “ao! “hag oe ALFRED aD wal a Wilt ue vERM YE 


and shoes of his own manufacture; Fas" 
Show, Send Sele Lesther, Orxiehet and Base Si le 
e prices. 





YOUR CUSTO¥ SOLICITED BY 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 


No, 45 Marpan 
Stationers, Printers, and poctttnaen, Lass, | WILLIAM A. HAIN 


INSURANCE. 





TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 
F. 8. WINSTON, President. 


FEBRUARY ist, 1868. 





Net Assets, January 31, 1867........ $17,639,296 97 
RECEIPTS. 
For Premiums, Annuities, Interest 
and Rents........s000 eeeeereqevce 10,173,047 61 
$27,812,344 58 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by death..........sseseeessss 914,587 78 
Claims on Endowments matured.. 36, 300 
Cash Dividends to Policies.......... -% 517,114 05 
Surrendered Polici os 687 35 
BBBGED 000.03 stacvccccescscnescece 14,678 06 
Commissions and commutations of 
aaa co! . oo teatro ces: 925,087 32 
‘ostage, v ng, 
"Featlag, oe Medical Ex- 
Salaries and Law Expen- 
covccbeeeoet ccgecetseosooosese 358,616 O1 
Taxes and Sundry Office spree 106,921 87 
Office Rent BURG. ss s000- 20,000 5,149,892 44 
Net Assets, February Ist 1863....... $22,662,459 14 
Invested as follows : 
Cash on hand in = Bank........+- 1,504,770 92 
Bonds and Mortgages.............++ 15,176,945 63 
Government Stacks. a ae 5,008,108 75 
BE MED ec csocccenccngecccocccece 987,835 12 
Balances due from Agents.......... 89,791 72 
$22,662,452 14 
Add: 
Interest accrued but not due....... - 173,113 
Interest due Mn + .c00beee 4, 
= of future Commissions com 
AS BDOVE.......eceeeseeess 547,255 11 
Premiums deferred semi-annual and 
. clam dis esetes ial ior oi 1,045,568 53 
remiums due ine y for Po 
cles iss’ in December 
wary. 386,735 63 
Market value ‘of Btocks in excess of 
COE nccccccsece oosecoee sescecee-. 499,942 69 2,656,867 41 
Gross Assets, February ist, 1868. ... 25,319,319 55 
— in net cash assets for the 
idea pobnnsedechbecseanbeceamtd 5,023,155 17 


THE ASSETS ARE THUS APPROPRIATED : 
30" | Net Reserve Reservé * 4 per cent Interest for 





22,012,285 67 
Claims by Dy death, “Ynciuding ‘additions 
unpaid [not + due} 128,955 81 
ums 45,005 
Una ited earple on Dale se ome 
\ on 
ap oes eeeSecrcencccsccecces TOT SE4 9D 
25,819,319 55 
Total Number of Policies issued during 
the year...........- eoeceecccscesve ° 19,460 
Amount ins SINNED cn00e cveceese $62,252,606 
Number of deaths during = year. 801 
Amount insured thereon ease $871,200 


INSURANCE. 
OFFICE OF TSH 

ORIENT MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 

New Yorks, 29rn Janvany, 1868. 
The following STATEMENT of the Affairs of this Company 
on the 31st day of December, 1967, is published in conformity with 
the provisions of its Charter :— 
Premiums unearned 3lst December, 1866........ .... 7,765 43 
Prems, received during the year ending Dec. 31, 1867. Pros ess 13 











Total Premiums........... .$1,293,611 56 
Earned Premiums of the year............ $980,551,68 
Losses and Expenses... + (0008, 4 © 
Re-Insurance and R 
turn Premiums.. *3240, 069 78 
ASSETS, 
8ist DecumpBeER, 1867. 
Ce. «00.0554 0000 cccccoseonen $147,679 56 
United States Stock. 314,400 00 
Stocks of Sayre and Corporations, and 
Loans SEE, 05.0 0050 cegudecbocee 194,444 13 $656,523 69 
Subscription Notes (of which $169,32719 ———_—— 
are not MER vec0cccocccgectcce ee $418,782 58 
Bills Receivable, Uncollected cumiame 
and Accrued Interes' -. 365,766 55 
Salvages and Unsettled Accounts...... 21,698 14 $806,247)27 
Total amount of Assets...... $1,462,770 96 


The Board of Trustees have resolved to pay ~ ot cent. In- 
terest on the outstanding Serip Certificates, to the holders 
pee or their legal representatives, on or after the Ist ot 
March next. 

After allo’ for probable losses in the case of vessels out of 
time, and unsettled claims, =e, have also declared a Dividend, 
free from vernment Tax, of Fifteen per cent. on me the net 
amount of Earned Premiums of the aya ending 3lst gree 
1867, for which Certificates will be issued on or after the ls 
March next to Dealers entitled to the same. 


By order of the Board, 
CHARLES IRVING, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES, 


JOBEPH GAILLARD, Jz. FRANCIS COTTENET, 
GEORGE M CHAKLES LULING 
EDWARD F- DAVIDSON, ALEX'R HAMILTON, Jz., 
MOYN GEORGE F. THOMAR, 





A N 
N. D. CARLISL 
WILLIAM 8CHA 
: LEOPOLD HUFFEK, 
FRED’K G. FOSTER, WM. 8. WiLsoN, 

F. COUSIN’ 
GUSTAV SCHWAB, 
JOHN F. SOHEPELER, 
EUGENE DUTILG, President. 
ALPRED OGDBN, Vice-President. 


OHARLES IRVING, Secretary. 


NOTICE. 


This Company have made a ents to issue, when desir- 
ed, Policies and Certificates pay in Lonpow and Lry: 
at the Counting Rooms of Messrs. Drakg, Kiginwort & Conen 


“NOTHING SUCCEEZDSZLIKE SUCCESS.” 


THE AMERICAN POPULAR 
LIFB INSURANOB COMPANY, 
Nos, 419 and 491 Broadway, N. YW. 

I8 A- DECIDED SUCCESS. 

BEST LIVES TAKEN AT LOWEST RATES. 


Of this Company, + Erastus tus Brooks, one of its stockholders 
eee ee the Express, of which he is one of the 


edito: 

“ The “American Popular Life Insurance Compeny held its first 
annual motes a few days since. Ly a business has been very 
successful for the first six months, and has peor Poe grea Le mid 
the safest and most economical business principles, alike 
stockholders and es insured. There are some att in the 
n of Company popular in their character, which 
make it well worth general investigation, and which the ‘officers 
specially invite.” 

Extra Lives are Rated Down, and Save Money in 
this Oompany. 
SEND on CALL FOR 
NEW CIRCULAR, 
explaining the feat of the C and the principles of Life 
in a manner easily understood by ony 4 


Cc 
JOHN A. 











Total number and amount of Policies 
BE FBIED cv cicccetccdasdacsceeseocece 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 
ha a mS mt aappage BERA WEEELEP. 




















ALF 
OLIVER H. PALMER. JOHN E. DEVELIN. 


SAMUEL E. SPROULLS. WELLINGTON CLAP 
AMUEL M. CORNELL. A ZO © 
LUCIUS ROBINSON, HENRY E, DAVIES 


RICHARD PATRICK. : 
WILLIAM H. POPHAM. J. ELLIOTT ape 


ES. 
HUGH N. CAMP. 








line 
notjower™ PILLS AND Sane ae — 
Cancer.—The da brilliant operations” no more. 


isco’ of Hi 
of the Keli olloway’s Ointment diapoused wita the neceaait 


lite of the patient. 
Thousands of females we been cured of cancer ithe breast by 


RICHARD & A. McCURDY, Vice-President. 


EPPARD HOMANS, Actuary. 
LEWIS C. LAWTON, Assistant Actuary. 
JOHN M. STUART, Secretary. 
FRED’K SCHROEDER, aay Secretary. 


HO «. tocius U8 ROwL 48d Counsel. 
pai BERRY E. DAVigs, t 








52,384 $194,821,839 96 | —eepecially 


therefore 
saearsas to thoes aleenay insured ao Well 6500 ose who are not 


IN THESE TIMES, 
AS FIRST CLASS LIVES, 


not insured more than four to six Ez can save twenty-five pe 
cent. first and last, b pon teete into this Company. 
Insurance can directions given upon 


application. 
Agents wanted in{City and Country. 
FIRE INSURANCE. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
FiERB INSUBANCE COMPANY 
Office, 114 Broadway. 
BRANCH OFFICE. 
® Cooper Institute, 3d Avenue, 


(INCORPORATED 1823] 

Oash Capital, - - - - =~ = += +=» = $600,000 00, 
Surplus, - ------+<«+++++-==~+ $266,067 77 
Oash Capital and Surplus, Jan. 1, 1867,..... ..¢756,057 77 

Property at usual rates, 
feta oie La et 


JAMES W, OTIS, President, 
RK. W. BLEECKER, Secretary. 
4, GRISWOLD, General Agent. 
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APPLETON’S EDITION 
OF THE 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


I. Household service—Frazer’s Magazine. 
NOW PUBLISHING, Il. The Victim—Alfred Tennyson, 
If. ™ Vonage Kingdom—The Author of “John Halifas, 
th the New Edition of yoo 
From new Stereotype Plates, uniform wi eo New IV. y and Authority—The Me 
Dickens, containing all the Notes of the Author, Anarch: jornhill . azine. 
V. Robin aad Maggie—Macmillians Magazine. 
and printed from the latest edition of 
the Authorized Text. VI. The Recreative Use of Literature— Pall Mall Gazette. 
° VII. Phineas Finn, the Irish Member—Anthony Trollope. 
To be Completed in Teeenty-five Volumes. VIII. “Ecce Homo”— The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 
IX. The Culture and Mode of Development of the Zsthetic 
Price 26 Cents Each. Faculty—Lodolphe Topffer. 
X. Reviews—Selected, 
nted on fine white paper, clear type, and convenient in size.} XI. Recent Publicati Publishers’ List. 
Pronouncep “A MIRACLE OF CHEAPNESS, XII. Miscellany—-Our Eachanges 
XIII. Editorial, 





ORDER OF ISSUE. 


Turnbull and Murdoch, New York and Baltimore, is now for sale 
at all the Bookstores. 





THE NEW ECLECTIC MACAZINE. 
The March number of this Popular Magazine, Published by 


CONTENTS. 





Offices, 49 Lexington St., Baltimore, 
37 Walker St., New York. 














1, Waverle 14. Fortunes of Nigel. 
& Ivanhoe. 15, Peverl of the Fes. TO BOOK-BUYERS. 
wr 16, Quentin Durwar Catalogue No. 6 of SreRLING New axp Op Books, including 
. y eed x - pore Wee. many Cugious anp Scarce Booxs—with the prices aflixed—re 
6. Rob Roy. 19, The betrothed and Highland | cently published, and will be forwarded free to any address 
7. Old Mortality. Widow. DAVID G. FRANCIS, Dealer in New and Old Books, 506 Broad- 
(8. The , and A | 20. The Talisman way, Mew York. 
9. Bride’ oy Roa 32 Fars Maid of P th. = 
0! ermoor. er 
10. Heart of Midlothian 25. Anne of Geierstein. SS-NEW WEDIEES CAM on anwaY 
1d, The Abbot? 25, The Surgeon's Daught “rere 
q urgeon’s ter, 
18, The Pirate. = |G ee? 








NEW WEDDING CARD ENVELOP 
S88 or $72 BROADWA 





On receipt of SIX DOLLARS we will send the entire set of 
Waverley Novels, as published, and a copy of a new 


Qe 


WS —- MONOGRAMS ST SUPERBLY ne 7 me 
or 872 BROADWAY. 





Steel-plate Portrait of Sir Walter Scott, 


from a painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence, suitable for framing : the pag 


many cases as far back as 
Books and Engraving to be sent free of postage to any part of the | ta! oi ewes Am Ee tecaek Gite quasebed tea. 
United States. 1 ere must oe UN & CO., ‘Daeiaimed og 
containing upwards o names 
Either of the above sent to any address on receipt of the price, 8 rings of nes of Wels London, England. 


2% cents per volume. 

On receipt of TEN DOLLARS a complete set of Dickens (in 
uniform style), 17 volumes, and WavsRLEY, 25 volumes, will be 
sent post pald. The cheapest Ten Dollars’ worth to be found in 
the whole range of Literature. Forty-two volumes for $10. 


Bxtraordinary Opportunity for the Million to Pur- 
chase a set of Bir Walter Scott’s World- 
renowned Waverley Novels. 


CLUB RATES. 


ane pe yy 60 ay Ty 80 deeply .- the a. = 
25 Fi man ent remedy for pulmonary comp 
Cha, Complete Sond : oo | Tee ee: pit oe Through a long series of ears, and among most of the races of 


Three Complete Sets... ie ‘oD Mailed at our expense. 


Apy person obtaining four subscribers for the WavernLey No- 
vais, and remitting us $24, will be entitled to a Set of Dickens, 
1? vols, gratis. All mailed at our expense. 

Any person obtaining eight subscribers, and remitting $48.00 
will receive a copy of the “‘ Waverley Gallery,” containing 26 8teel 
Engravings of the Female Characters in the Waverley Novels, 
bound in elegant morocco price $15.09, 

Canvassers wanted in every town in the United States. A great 
opportunity is afforded to industrious men and women to make 
money, a8 every man, woman, and child will purchase the Wav- 
BRLEY Novas at this low price. 

For special rates, apply to the Publishers, 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
443 & 445 Broadway, N.Y. 


Tiffany & Co. 


650 and 552 Broadway, New York; 79 Due Richelieu, Paris 


STERLING SILVERWARE, 

For the Table or Buffet, comprising all articles of use or orna- 
ment, of the most artistic design and elaborate finish. 

BRONZES AND GAS-FIXTURBES. 


Residences furnished with real Bronze Fixtures, and particular 
care given to the general propriety of Or New 





tation 


SELECT PRIVATE BOARDING HOUSE. 


ee 


£150,000,000 


in ireland fama Estates, Wg as 100. in = Bri- 
Fee to search 





MISS LOVETT’S 


68 HOLLIS STREET, CORNER OF MORRIS STREET, 
HALIFAX, N. 8. 


Ayer's Cherry Pectoral. 


For Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, such as Coughs, 

Colds, Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
and Consumption. 

Probably never before in the whole history of medicine, has 





y 
men it has risen higher and higher in their estimation, as it has 
become better known, Its orm character and power to cure 
the various affections of the lungs and throat, ree 4 it known 
as a reliable protector t them. While edapted to milder 
forms of disease and to young children, it is at the same time the 
most hee gm remedy that can be given for incipient ay 


tion, cad the*dangerous affections of the throat and a a 
pro eudden attacks of Croup, it should 
on bend 1 in every and indeed as all are sometimes subient 


fami) 
= colds and coughs, all shot should be provided with this antidote for 


‘Although settled Consumption BA is ge dy yoo still 
great numbers of cases where Rome have 
on completely yeh anh 8 ae t restoned ae und health 
by the Thee then the its pated re 
the disorders As i — the most obstinate of 
them yield to it. bi give could se 


—— and Pub. ic ok ue great protection 
™m 

fsromehitis is ger erally eared wed by taking the Cherry 

en cured by eC 

toral in small Stead’ frequent doses. 
80 generally are ite virtues known that we need not publish the 
cert! of them hi or do more than assure the public that 
its qualities are fully tained. 


Ayer’s Ague Cure, 

For Fever m Ague, Intermittent Fever, Chiil Fever, 

Remittent ever, Dumb or Bili- 

ous even, d end all the affeo- 

tions which arise from 

marsh, cr miasmatic poisons. 

As its name imp! 
taining nei 








Designs prepared for Fixtures and Ornaments, and forwarded 
rom pty upon request. 
WALLACK’S. 
Proprietor and Manager—MR. LESTER WALLACK. 
Bon , Tth—PAUL PRY and ICI LON PARLE 
ANOA 
itis Spapecttetty announced that Mr. Lester Wallack’s five-act 


ROSEDALE 
has been for some weeks in preparation, and will be acted for the 
first time in three years on - , 

MONDAY EVENING. March 9, 1863. ' 
Doors open at half-past seven.) 
Performance commences at eight.} 








daily. 
For t.iver Complaiets, arising from torpidi 
Ekg isan cneatians Temp, stimulating the Liver 


For as Disorders and Liver Tallis one eee 

oe preteens, | many truly remar 

we ty DR. 3.0, pian as wk aal 
and sold all 

emery Lowell, Mass., round 

Price $1 00 per Bottle. 








THE ALBION. 


Mistablished in 1822. 
A Weekly Bowspepes, uabiished every Saturday Morning, in the 
Gey ot Ne Tanks, ond devoted to 
NEWS, POLITICS, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 
This old 
a  SRESTE end popular Fortodionl to now cupplied to 
Six Dollars per annum, or 13 Cents per Copy: 
N.B.—The Selection of any “ALBION” Bngraving 
Free, for payment of 1 Year's Subscription in ad- 


ANDESFORDE’Ss FLO Ck NIGHTINGALE, 
WILErns’ COLUMBUS: NEV NEW WORLD, 

Wanpzsrorps’s DR. 
Sin elke o¢ Minaanh, Gem co cig’ deving mote 
any atte above De eel, Srmcten b Mail or Express 
y e can or . 
board roller. Price §2 each. - 


aoe eee ~ py 
3 e. Om POI ce! sn ste he um se 
a” Tas at the residence of subscri 


is served by carriers 
vein the cities of Nea York and Brooklys. 


Premiums for 1868. 
OHARLES DICKENS’ WORKS COMPLETE. 
APPLETON’S POPULAR EDITION. 


COMPRISING THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES: 


Oliver Twist, American Notes, Dombey and Son, 
Martin Chuzzlewit, Our Mutual Friend, Christmas Stories, 
Tale of Two Cities, Sketches, Nicholas Nickleby, 
Bleak House, Little Dorritt, Pickwick Papers, 
David Copperfield, Barnaby Rudge, Old Curiosity Shop, 


Great Expectations, Hard Times, and addit’! Christmas Stories. 
Under a special with the publishers, Mesers. D. 
APPLETON & CO., we are enabled to offer the following 
Great Inducements to New Subscribers !! 


TO SINGLE SEES, Po Ata One Year, with any 
Six of the above Edition, for 

co. cusen antmeiemnena tesla: Sdaisaiac iim 
the Complete Edition in 17 Parte, tor $18, 
TO CLUBS OF FIVE—The Aston One Year to each, with 
Two Complete Popular Editions, for $30. 


We also Offer A 's New Li Edition. 
now in course of Fu Din Vous eee ieee 


es, as follows :— 
Vol. 1. a Sy oon pesnstg Rudge, Sketches and Pic- 
tures from Ital, 
Vol. 2. pny ity Shop, Little Dorritt, Tale of Two Cities, 


Christmas Stories. 
Vol. 8.—Nicholas Nickleby, Oliver Twist, Bleak House, 
pa 4.—Great Expectations, Martin Chuzzlewit, Our Mutual 


Vol. 5.—Hard Times, and additional Christmas Stores, Sombey 
& Bon, David Copperfield. 


TO SINGLE SUBSCRIBER—The Axsiow One Year and any 
Single Volume of the Library Edition, for $6. 


TO CLUBS OF THREE—The Atsiox One cone? each, and 

apy Three Volumes of the Library Edition, for 

Rk. 4 YY mt 7 

m brary Complete 

of th the Popelar Edition, for = 
TO CLUBS OF TEN—The Atsion One Year to 

Full Sets of the Library and three Full Sets 

Popular Edition, for $60. 


ALBIon One ph 
ties, © Vols.}] and also a 


of the 


The above books will all be 
out Tas Unirep StaTgs, Any 
us two or more ad 
Club terms. Of 








Sold by all Druggists everywhere, 


